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URING the last week of Septem- 
ber the word went out that Nelse 
Martin was going to transfer to 

the Thirty-fifth Street High School. The 
Thirty-fifth Streeters hailed the news 
with unrestrained en- 
thusiasm. 

‘*T guess we’ll have 
@ poor team now!’’ 
Midge ‘Tibbets cried. 
‘*Nelse at right half, 
Brud Masters at left. I 
guess that combination 
won’t make them sit 
up and take notice!’’ 

Small wonder that 
the school was jubi- 
lant! Nelse Martin was 
a football player of re- 
nown. For two years he 
had been the ‘‘bright 
particular star’’ of the 
Polytechnic eleven. In 
fact, it was almost en- 
tirely owing to him and 
to his good right foot 
that the Polytechnic 
team had beaten the 
Thirty -fifth Streeters 
and taken away the 
city championship last 
fall. And now his fam- 
ily had moved, and 
Polytechnic was so far 
from his new home 
that he could net go 
there. 

Thirty - fifth Street, 
Polytechnic and Rose 
Avenue were the three 
largest schools in the 
city. They stood head 
and shoulders above 
the half dozen other 
public and private high 
schools in town. Nat- 
urally the three were 
bitter athletic rivals. 

The Thirty - fifth 
Street eleven was to 
play Poly—as everyone 
called the Polytechnic 
School—the second Saturday in Octo- 
ber. If the Thirty-fifth Streeters won 
that game, they would meet Rose 
Avenue later for the championship. If 
they lost, Poly and Rose Avenue would 
fight it out. 

But it did not look now as if they 
were going to lose—not with Nelse 
Martin on the team. They had been 
pretty doubtful before. Aside from 
Brud Masters, their star half back, the 
eleven was exceptionally weak this 
year. But with both Brud and Nelse 
in the back field they need not worry. 

Moreover, by acquiring Nelse Martin 
the Thirty-fifth Streeters made a double 
gain. Besides being a tremendous help 
to them, he would be a tremendous loss 
to Poly. If the truth be told, taking 
him from the Poly team was like tak- 
ing the mainspring from a watch. 

After hearing that Nelse was coming, 
the school waited in excited expectancy 
for him to arrive. And when he ap- 
peared two days later they greeted him 
with open arms. 

Most of the Thirty-fifth Streeters had 
seen him before on the field, but few 
of them had ever seen him at close 
range. He was all that they could have 
asked, and more. He was tall, but not 
too tall; heavy, but not too heavy. And 
he had that litheness of movement that 
marks the born football player. 

He had very little to say. When the 
subject of his athletic ability was 
brought up, he said less than ever 
and switched the talk to some other 
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topic. His stock with the Thirty- 
fifth Streeters went higher. 

After school that afternoon 
Midge ‘Tibbets waited on the front 
steps to show him the way to 


THEN MIDGE LOST HIS TEMPER. “ 


the field. Midge occupied a peculiar place in 
athletics at the school. By common consent, 
he was a sort of general manager and coach 
for ali the teams. He did not pretend to be an 
athlete himself; he was too small for football, 
and too short for basket ball, and he had no 
knack for baseball whatever. Although he did 
do the broad jump for the track team, he was 
not very good at it. But in spite of his lack of 
physical ability, the school had learned to 
respect his superior brain power and in matters 
where headwork was needed seldom questioned 
his word. 

Midge had not troubled to ask Nelse whether 
the other meant to play on the Thirty-fifth 
Street team. Like everyone else, he had taken 
it for granted that Nelse did mean to. So the 
blow, when it came, fell all the harder for 
being utterly unexpected. 

After Midge had waited on the steps some 
time, Ted Scanlon came out. Ted was captain 
of the eleven, but he was pretty much of a 
figurehead. Midge ran the team. 

Ted’s face wore a woebegone expression, and 
his eyes were downcast. 

‘*What’s the matter?’’ Midge inquired. 

‘*Listen, Midge,’’ said Ted. ‘‘I just asked 
Nelse whether he was coming out to practice 
to-day. What do you think he said?’’ 

‘*Well, what?’’ asked Midge. 

‘*He said he wasn’t coming out to-day, or 
any other day. He—he isn’t going to play with 
us, Midge. ’’ 

‘* April fool is past!’’ snapped Midge. ‘‘Quit 
stringing me.’’ 

‘I’m not stringing you. It’s so. He’s got 
a funny notion about its not being fair to 
Poly to play on our team. He — But here he 
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you don’t want to believe me.’’ 
Midge turned. 


Midge hurried to intercept him. 


HE CRIED. 


“IF THAT'S THE SORT YOU 


‘*What’s this nonsense Ted’s telling me?’’ 
he asked. ‘‘He says you told him you weren’t 
going to play with us, and — 

‘*T did tell him that,’’ said Nelse quietly and 
seriously. Nelse seemed to have a habit of 
saying things seriously. 

‘*Tt’s like this,’’ Nelse went on. ‘‘I’ve been 
playing with the Poly fellows for two years; 
I’ve practiced with them this season for a 
month. I know all their plays. I know all their 
signals. If I played against them —’’ 

‘*But—let them change their plays and sig- 
nals. I don’t see —’’ 

‘*Change their plays and signals this late in 
the season ? With their game with you less than 
three weeks away? They couldn’t do that. 
You know they couldn’t.’’ 

‘*Well, that’s their lookout,’’ said Midge. 
‘Tt isn’t yours. You’re a Thirty-fifth Streeter 
now, and —’”’ 

‘*And I’ll do anything for Thirty-fifth Street 
that I’d have done for Poly. But I wouldn’t 
have done this for Poly. Of course, if you beat 
them, and then want to use me against Rose 
Avenue, that’s different. I —’’ 

‘*But it’s against Poly that we need you. If 


| we don’t beat Poly, we won’t get a chance to 


play Rose Avenue. It isn’t your fault your 

family moved over here.’’ Midge’s voice took 

on a coaxing note. ‘‘Now, listen, Nelse.’’ 
But Nelse shook his head. 


against Poly.’’ 

Then Midge lost his temper. 

‘*All right!’? he cried. ‘‘If that’s the sort 
you are, we don’t need you. If you’re too stuck 
on your old school to play against it, we can —’’ 

Nelse’s lips tightened into a straight, thin 


Wa 


Nelse was just 
starting down the front steps, and | make it good and hot for you here! We 


‘*There’s no use | 
arguing,’’ he said. ‘‘I’m not going to play | 
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comes now. Ask him about it, if| line. ‘‘I’m sorry you feel that way 


about it,’’ he said, as he turned away. 
‘*What’s more,’’ said Midge, ‘‘we’ll 


want no halfway fellows at this school. 
Either you’re a. full- 
fledged Thirty-fifth 
Streeter, or you’re no 
Thirty-fifth Streeter at 
ak." 

Nelse stopped. He 
swung round, flushing 
angrily, as if to reply. 
But then he apparently 
thought better of it, for 
he went on down the 
steps and started up 
the street. 

Midge and Ted Sean- 
lon carried the news to 
the field. ‘The team lis- 
tened in surprised si- 
lence while Midge told 
of his talk with Nelse. 
Then the surprise gave 
way to resentment. 

‘*It isn’t that we’ve 
really got to have him 
against Poly,’’ Midge 
said. ‘‘If we’re worth 
our salt, we ought to 
win anyhow; the Poly 
team won’t be any- 
thing wonderful with 
him gone. But it’s the 
principle of the thing.” 
He repeated the threat 
he had made. 

‘*You bet we’ll make 
it hot for him!’’ agreed 
Puffer Andrews, the 
big centre. ‘‘He’ll be 
sorry that he ever came 
here. ’’ 

They made good 
their boast. Many a 
time during the next 
seven days Nelse Mar- 
tin wished with all his 
heart that he could 
have continued to go 
to Polytechnic. Acting 
as a unit, the Thirty - fifth Streeters 
treated him with a contemptuous dis- 
dain that would have penetrated a far 
thicker skin than his. Few of them even 
spoke to him. The scrupulous polite- 
ness of those who did speak to him cut 
deeper than sneers or open abuse. 

What made his ostracism infinitely 
harder to bear was that his old team 
mates also misunderstood his action in 
refusing to play against them. One day 
he went over to watch them practice. 
They acted as if he were still one of 
them. 

‘*So you’re not playing with Thirty- 
fifth Street,’’ one of them said. ‘‘Good 
old Nelse! Still a Poly fellow at heart, 
aren’t you?’’ 

Nelse went home in disgust. 

The following week, on the Satur- 
day of which the Poly game was to 
oceur, he noticed a lull in his persecu- 
tion. It was not that the Thirty-fifth 
Streeters forgave him: they had merely 
forgotten him. Now that the big game 
was so near, they had something more 
important to think about. 

They had something to worry about, 
too. A rumor was abroad that a previ- 
ously unknown youth named Danny 
Burke had stepped into Nelse’s shoes at 
Poly and was filling them so success- 
fully that Nelse was scarcely being 
missed. 

Saturday came. The two teams bat- 
tled desperately through four fifteen- 
minute quarters. It was as fiercely 
contested a game as anyone in either 
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GREAT-GRANDEATHERS BROADAXE 


E know that our broad- 
axe is at least a hundred 
and thirty years old, 
for it was among the tools that 
my great - grandfather brought with 
him from Reading, Massachusetts, 






the Revolutionary War. 

Probably it is much older, for it 
was made in Sheffield, England, and 
was brought to America in the brig 
Constant some little time before the 
colonies rebelled. It has the ‘‘dew lip’’ 
and other Sheffield marks and rings clear as a 
bell when you flip the blade. 

No tool ever had a busier life. It hewed 
much of the square timber for the buildings 
at the old home farm and also the timber 
for the houses and barns of the neighboring 
pioneers. For the first ten or fifteen years it 
was the only broadaxe in the settlement, and 
whenever anyone had any hewing to do he 
borrowed it. 

It was lost repeatedly, but always turned up. 
Once it was ploughed under, but was ploughed 
out the next year, and had to have a new 
handle. Once, too, it was buried under autumn 
leaves for an entire winter; and it also went 
through a barn fire without apparent damage 
to its fine temper. 

When great-grandfather died, the old broad- 
axe passed into the keeping of his son, the old 
squire. When, as a boy of twelve, I first saw 
the axe, it was badly rusted; it had had ten 
successive handles, each of hickory or oak, 
with the side crook for hewing to the line. 
Handles came and handles went, along with 
their human handlers, but that old Sheffield 
axe hewed on; and oh, what a keen edge it 
would take from a hard grindstone or emery 
stick; a soft stone would not ‘‘touch’’ it. You 
could grind all day and wear out the stone, but 
not that axe. Like all early English axes, it had 
been a heavy one, but was now worn up nearly 
two inches. Yet that matchless temper was as 
prime as ever. It was almost impossible to dull 
it on dry pine knots or even on nails; it 
would cut off a nail and show scarcely a trace 
on the edge. 

Even in 1866, when we young folks went 
home to live at the old farm, the neighbors 
still borrowed the axe whenever they were 
building a new barn, house or shed. The old 
squire always lent it toany and all who wanted 
to borrow it. Indeed, when we wanted the 
axe ourselves we generally had to scour the 
countryside for it. Sometimes it would be gone 
from the farm for a year at a stretch, since 
whoever had borrowed it would lend it to 
others. 

Once, I remember, after tracing it from farm 
to farm, we had to drive to an adjoining town 
to recover it; and on another occasion we found 
the axe at an iron foundry where some unap- 
preciative borrower had sold it as old junk. 

After that experience we young folks held 
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when he came to Maine at the end of | 
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an indignation meeting and declared that the 
old axe should not be lent again to anyone 
on any pretext. We meant to put it away 
in the attic along with the flax wheel, loom, 
| tin baker and other mementos of our ances- 


had been deeply interested in collecting family 
souvenirs; the big attic at the farmhouse 
had come to be a repositery for antiquated 
articles. 

However, we knew that the old squire would 
never refuse to lend tools to a neighbor, and so 
Addison proposed that we buy a broadaxe and 
keep it on purpose to lend. That we did. But 
the very first time that we lent the new axe it 
came home with two wide, deep nicks broken 
out of the blade—spoiled, in fact. 

Less than two months after that we had to 
lend the old broadaxe again, much to the dis- 
gust of Addison and Theodora, who had made 
a bracket for it on a beam in the attic, next 
to the old queen’s arm that great-grandfather 
had carried at Bunker Hill. That happened in 
the spring. May Day was drawing near, 
and Theodora and Addison thought of 
a plan for keeping the old axe at home 
in the future. 

On that day, in our community, we 
always exchanged May baskets and 
other compliments of the season with 
our neighbors. Now, my cousins proposed 
to leave on May-Day morning, on the 
doorsteps of each of the four principal 
borrowers of tools at the old squire’s, a 
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They did not mean it as an ill-natured 


of stirring up a commotion in our neigh- 
borhood. In fact, they thought they were 
quite generous, for they were rather put 
to it to scrape enough money together 
to pay for the axes. 

Under cover of darkness on May-Day 
eve, Addison and Theodora left the axes 
on the doorsteps of our four neighbors— 
the Murches, the Sylvesters, the Wilburs 
and the Batchelders. On the wrapper of 
each axe Theodora had written: 

‘*We hope that this new axe will prove 
as useful to you as the old one that you 
have so often borrowed. ’’ ; 

It was merely a joke, but never was a 
joke worse received. Those kind 
neighbors felt them- 
selves insulted. Indig- 
nation reigned from the 
moment they read the 
inscription and undid 
those packages! And it 
was perfectly obvious 
to them where the axes 
came from. 

‘*Ruth,”’ the old 





tors. For a year or two Addison and Theodora | 


squire said to grandmother at the supper table 
the next evening, ‘‘do you know of any- 
thing that we have said or done to offend the 
Murches?’’ 

‘Surely not,’’ Grandmother Ruth replied. 
‘ ‘Why ? ” 

The old gentleman stared at her reflectively 
for a°moment before he answered. ‘‘Well,’’ he 
said at length, ‘‘perhaps I am mistaken. But 
this afternoon when I drove down past their 
place, from the mills, Murch was out in his 
garden near the road, and I pulled up to pass 
the time of day. He hardly replied, and when 


I went on to speak of the weather he gave a’ 


short laugh and walked off without responding. 
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I thought it a little strange and wondered what 
had come over him that he should act so.’’ 

Wholly unable to throw light on the subject, 
grandmother merely said, ‘‘Perhaps he wasn’t 
feeling well. ’’ 

‘*Maybe,’’ the old squire replied doubtfully, 
and the matter was dropped ; but I noticed that 
Theodora and Addison looked uneasy. 

The next morning there was much greater 
need of explanation. When the old squire, 
who was an early riser,, opened the front 
door, there lay three heavy packages—three of 
those broadaxes that the recipients had secretly 
and no doubt scornfully returned during the 
night. 

‘*We seem to have had a mysterious pres- 
ent of broadaxes last night,’’ the old squire 





remarked at the breakfast table. ‘‘Can anyone 
explain it?’’ 

Addison glanced at Theodora, and, con- 
cealment now being worse than useless, 
they immediately entered on a labored 
explanation of the whole affair. The old 
squire listened with a whimsical, not 
wholly pleased, smile, but made no com- 
ment. Theodora and Addison soon excused 
themselves; and before the rest of us had 
left the table, we saw Theodora hastening 
through the yard outside. She had put on 
her hat and evidently intended to make a 
hurried visit to the neighbors. 

It must have been a disagreeable experi- 
ence; but she and Addison had resolved to 
exonerate the old squire and grandmother. 

‘*What did you say to them?’’ I asked 
her afterwards. 

‘Oh, I told them it was just a May- 
Day prank, that we hadn’t intended to 
injure their feelings, and that grandfather 
and grandmother knew nothing about it.’’ 

‘*And what did they say ?’’ I quizzed. 

‘*They didn’t say much, if anything,’’ 
Theodora said, with a wry smile. 

But the neighbors overlooked the inci- 
dent, and soon good feeling prevailed again. 
I should hardly have remembered the in- 
cident except for a call I received about 
a week ago from Charlie Sylvester, a 
youthful neighbor. 

‘*T’m going down to Bath to work in 
the shipyards, ’’ he announced. ‘‘The gov- 
ernment wants carpenters for the new 
ships, to beat the U-boats. I know how 
to handle tools a little, and I guess I can 
help get those ships ready. I’m going to- 
morrow. And father says you’ve got an 
old broadaxe that was a keen cutter. 
Would you let me take it and grind it up, 
to hew with?’’ 

‘* Certainly! ’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ That or 
anything else I have that will help in this 
great emergency. ’’ 

So that old Sheffield axe, which has 
served sO many generations, is now at a 
Bath shipyard — still hewing, doing its 
‘*bit’’ to beat the German submarines. 





school could remember. Danny Burke proved 
that, although the reports about him may have 


been exaggerated, they certainly had some} 


foundation. Except for his sterling work his 
team would have been swiftly and decisively 
defeated. As it was, the game ended in a tie, 7-7. 

The Thirty-fifth Streeters were bitterly dis- 
appointed. A tie was not so bad as a defeat, of 
course, but they had expected to win. They 
had wanted a chance to meet Rose Avenue for 
the championship. Now both teams would have 
to play Rose Avenue, and if both won, —which 
was very probable, for Rose Avenue, after a 
good start, was going badly indeed,—neither 
team could rightly call itself the champions. It 
was an unsatisfactory muddle, all round. 

Naturally enough, they revenged their dis- 
appointment on Nelse. Midge pointed out that, 
if they had so nearly won without him, they 
would have been absolutely certain of winning 
with him. Nelse and Nelse alone had robbed 
them of the championship. The treatment that 
the school formerly accorded Nelse seemed al- 
most cordial compared with that with which 
he was favored now. 

The approaching game between Poly and 
Rose Avenue excited no great amount of inter- 
est, for Poly was thought to be a sure winner. 
A week before, the West Side eleven had been 
held scoreless for three quarters by an insig- 
nificant little private school and had won only 
by scoring a fluky touchdown in the last two 
minutes of play. 

The game was to be played on the Rose 
Avenue field, over on the fashionable West 
Side. Of the Thirty-fifth Streeters, only Midge 
went to see the game; and Midge, as Puffer 
Andrews remarked, would have traveled an 
equal distance to witness a cat fight. 

The game was over at half past four. Within 


an hour after that Midge had hunted up every | 


member of the Thirty-fifth Street team, bring- | 
ing joyous news. Rose Avenue had astounded | 
everyone, not excepting themselves, by trounc- | 
ing Poly to the merry tune of 21-0. 

That event turned the football situation 
topsy-turvy. It put the Thirty-fifth Streeters 


back into the running. If they should beat Rose 
Avenue, the championship would be theirs. 

Busy days followed. The Rose Avenue game 
was just three weeks away, and Midge meant 
to put every day of those three weeks to good 
use. He knew that he had to. The team had 
let up considerably since the Poly game. It 
needed practice and plenty of it. 

One day Brud Masters failed to come to 
school. At first no one attached any importance 
to the incident. Brud was an eighteen-carat half 
back, but he was not exactly an eighteen-carat 
student. It was nothing unusual for him to be 
absent. But when he did not appear the next 
day either, the school began to get curious. 
On the third day, when his seat was still 
empty, Midge decided to investigate. 

As soon as school was out, he went to Brud’s 
house. He came to the field an hour afterwards 
looking as if he had lost his last friend on earth. 

‘*Brud’s quit us,’’ he said, ‘‘quit us cold. 


tered at Rose Avenue. ’’ 

An incredulous silence followed. It lasted 
only a moment. Then everyone began to ask 
questions at once. Midge waited until they 
were quiet and then explained. 

‘*His parents have sent him to live with a 
rich aunt over on Pepper Drive,’’ he said. 


her. Pepper Drive is right near the Rose 
Avenue school, you know; and,-anyway, his 
aunt would want him to go there. All the rich 
fellows go to Rose Avenue. I—I don’t know 
whether he’s going to play against us or not.’’ 





He colored a little as he said that, and some 
of the others colored, too. All of them looked 
| uncomfortable. 
| That afternoon the practice was not success- 
ful. The substitute that Midge put in Brud’s 
| place spoiled play after play, 


| to lose spirit. They played lifelessly, as if they | 
| did not care whether they won or not. 

| The next day Midge made up his mind to | 
find out for certain whether Brud was going 





He’s moved over on the West Side and regis- |, 


the worst, and have it over with. The one way 
to find out was to go to headquarters—the Rose 
Avenue field. Midge went. 

But when he got there, they were holding 
secret practice, and he could not get in. 

‘*T want to see Brud Masters,’’ he said to 
the gatekeeper. ‘‘Is he here?’’ 

The gatekeeper hesitated. His expression 
answered Midge’s question. Either as a spec- 
tator or as a player, Brud was inside the field. 

‘*Uniless it’s important —’’ 

‘Tt is important,’’ said Midge. ‘‘Tell him 
Midge Tibbets wants him. He’ll come.’’. 

When the gatekeeper presently returned, 
Brud Masters was with him. One glance 
at Brud told Midge all that he wished to know. 
Brud had his football suit on; he was panting 
and perspiring from exertion. 

‘*’Lo, Midge!’’ he said, with affected care- 
lessness. ‘‘What’s up?’’ 

‘*You—you traitor!’’ Midge exclaimed. 

Brud laughed easily. ‘‘What do you mean? 
You weren’t going to play Nelse against Poly 
when he changed to Thirty-fifth Street, were 
you? And you haven’t made life miserable for 
him because he wouldn’t do it, have you?’’ 

Midge returned to his own field. He told the 
team briefly that he had seen Brud, and that 





‘*She’s old and hasn’t anyone to stay with | i 


His clumsiness | 
| set the other players on edge, and they began | 


to play with Rose Avenue. He wanted to know | 


they could count on having him against them 
in the Rose Avenue game. 

That week went by. The following week— 
the week of the game—arrived. On Tuesday 
Midge, starting for the field after school, met 
| Nelse Martin on the front lawn. He was about 
to go past, when Nelse caught his arm. 

**Listen, Midge,’’ the other said. ‘‘'They are 


saying that Brud’s going to play with Rose | 


| Avenue. Is it true?’’ 


Midge nodded. He had not spoken to Nelse | 


Martin since the day Nelse came to school. 

‘*Are you sure?’’ Nelse persisted. 

‘*T ought to be!’’ snapped Midge. ‘‘He told 
me so himself.’’ Again he tried to go on, but 
| again Nelse detained him. 

‘*Do you know Bob Hester, the Rose Avenue | 
| captain ?’’ Nelse asked. ‘‘If you do —’’ 
‘*No,’’ said Midge, ‘‘and I don’t want to.’’ 


Nelse flushed. ‘‘I was going to suggest,’’ he 
began ; then he stopped and, turning abruptly, 
walked away. 

‘““The chump!’’ he muttered. ‘‘If he’d only 
listened — 

A street car came along. Nelse hesitated. 
Why should he do anything for Midge? Why 
should he do anything for the Thirty-fifth 
Street School? What had either done for him 
except to insult and abuse him? But — 

With a shrug of his broad shoulders he 
stepped into the street, stopped the car and 
climbed on. 

Half an hour later he got off the car at the 
Rose Avenue field. The Rose Avenue players 
had not arrived yet, and Nelse sat down on a 
fire hydrant and waited. When they came, he 
stopped Bob Hester, their captain. 

‘*O Bob!’’ he called as the other passed. 
‘*Can I see you a minute ?’’ 

Bob Hester, a somewhat stout, good-natured- 
looking youth, turned in surprise. 

‘*Why, hello there, Nelse!’’ he said. ‘‘ Haven’t 
seen you in an age; not since you Poly fellows 
wiped the earth up with us last year. But 
you’re a Thirty-fifth Streeter now, aren’t you? 
Why aren’t you playing over there?’’ 

‘*That,’’ said Nelse, ‘‘is just what I want 
to see you about. ’’ 

They stood there by the hydrant for a full 
half hour. Nelse, usually so taciturn, did most 
of the talking. Bob Hester was only mildly 
interested at first, but as Nelse went on the 
| Rose Avenue captain became more and more 

attentive. At last he rubbed his chin in 
| perplexity. 

‘*Tell me this, Nelse,’’ he said. ‘‘Did Midge 
Tibbets send you over here to see me?’’ 

Nelse smiled dryly. ‘*'That’s likely, ’’ he said. 
| **Ask Brud how thick Midge and I are. ’’ 

‘‘Speaking of Brud,’’ said Hester, ‘‘suppose 
we go in and talk this over with him? We’ll 
see what he says.’’ 

They went inside the field in search of 
Brud. It was almost an hour later when Nelse 
| Martin finally came out and caught a car home. 

Since the Thirty-fifth Streeters had learned 
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that Brud meant to play against them, Midge | the last few days had strained his nerves to the | 
Tibbets had been having a herculean task to} snapping point. When Midge finished, ‘Ted felt | 
get his men to practice. They refused to work | much as if he had been run through a steam | 
seriously. What was the use? Even with Brud | laundry. 
they would have had a hard enough time to} ‘‘You can have Nelse Martin, or you can! 
win. Now they had no chanee whatever. have me!’’ was Midge’s fiery conclusion. ‘‘It’s | 

As the game drew near, Midge noticed that | up to you.’’ | 
the members of the team were muttering among| Of course they chose Midge. 
themselves a good deal. He did not have to| Saturday afternoon Midge led an utterly 
wonder long what the secret was. Ted Scanlon | demoralized, utterly disheartened team out on | 
approached him, nervous and ill at ease. | the field. The sight of them, as they sat deject- 

‘See here, Midge,’’ he said. ‘‘We’re up| }edly about, waiting for the game to start, 
against it. With Brud playing with Rose | brought Midge wrathfully to his feet. He told | 
Avenue we’ll simply be snowed under. Why | them bluntly what he thought of them; but | 
can’t we forget our grudge against Nelse | the tongue lashing, which was a fit companion | 
Martin and ask him to play with us? He said | to the one he had given Ted Seanlon several | 
he’d play against Rose Avenue, you know. | days before, served only to drain the last drop | 
He wouldn’t have much time to learn our | of spirit from the team. 
signals, but he’d have almost as much time as | As Midge turned disgustedly away, one of 
Brud’s had to learn the Rose Avenue signals, | the minor officials came up to him. 
and — 

He got no further, for just then Midge pro- | 
ceeded to go up into the air—literally and | | waiting by the south goal posts. ’ 
figuratively. The tension he had been under| Midge walked slowly over where Hester 








| near doing so. When he could find his voice, he 
| stammered : 


was, wondering absently what the other could 
want of him. The Rose Avenue man greeted 
him with a smile. 

‘**T just wanted to tell you,’’ he said, ‘‘that 
I’m not going to use Brud Masters to-day. | 
Don’t faint. ’’ 

Midge did not faint, but he came perilously | 


‘*But I—I don’t understand — 

‘**T don’t know that I quite understand my- 
self,’? said Hester. ‘‘I certainly meant to use 
Brud. But a few days ago I had a talk witha 
fellow from your school, and he convinced me 
that it wouldn’t be fair to use him. Later we 
talked it over with Brud, and he agreed that it | 
would be best if he didn’t play.’ 

‘*Who—was it you talked to?’’ Midge asked. | 

‘*Nelse Martin, ’’ Hester replied. ‘*I’1l admit | 
ii couldn’t see his point at first. I might not 





| fellows against Poly in the same sort of case.’ 
It is a matter of record that the Thirty-fifth | 


| @ new team of them: 


Streeters actually won that afternoon’s game 
and the city championship with it. The news 
that Brud was not to play against them made 
they went out on the field 
and fought as they had never known that they 


| could fight. They won by the narrow margin 


of one field goal. 

The result of the game, however, is of very 
little importance. It is mentioned merely for 
the benefit of those who have a taste for details. 
What is important is a meeting that took place 
between Midge Tibbets and Nelse Martin the 
following Monday morning. 

When Nelse reached school, he found Midge 
sitting on the steps. Midge had a yellow seratch 
| pad on his knee, and he was studying this pad 
| with interest. Glaneing by he saw Nelse. 

**O Nelse!’’ he called. ‘‘Come over here, will 
| you? I’m just doping out a basket-ball team ; 
practice starts Wednesday, you know. I’ve got 


‘* Bob Hester, the Rose Avenue captain, | | have seen it at all, if it hadn’t been for the | | you down for one of the forwards; that’s what 
wants to see you,’’ the official said. ‘‘He’s | fact that he had refused to play with you | you played at Poly. 


Say, with you at one 
forward, and Puffer Andrews at the other, 


| I guess we won’t show something, though!’’ 


THE GREAT BLACK BASS 
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wonderful, the most charming, and the | lina Island, is the centre of the big game-fishing 

most treacherous. That great sheet of | industry of the islands—an industry that em- 

blue stretching from the Japanese coast lights | ploys the energy of all sorts and conditions of 

to the thunderous ‘beaches of California, from |men from millionaires and bank presidents 

Alaska to the Horn, embraces nearly all the | down to the humble boatmen, gaffers and bait 
parallels of latitude, and to the fishermen it is | catchers. 

an open book of many chapters. Go where you| On this blazing morning, with the sun just 

please from the misty Kuriles to the blue depths | up and the sea breeze blowing, you will agree 

off Valdivia, from Sydney Harbor to the central | with me that Avalon town is the brightest and 

American seaboard, you will find fish in plenty, | most charming little town in the world. The 

but go where you please all over the world and | flags are coiling in the wind above the hotels, 

you will not find a fishing ground to equal that | and the blue flag of the Tuna Club shows above 

round the Channel Islands of California. | the clubhouse by the waterside. The azure bay, 

| strewn with anchored craft, white like sleeping 

gulls, is already alive; boats are putting out to, 

A FISH METROPOLIS | the gasoline launches, and over the water comes 

ANes out at sea, nearly opposite Santa a snatch of song born in Naples. It is some | 


Q: all the oceans the Pacific is the most! Avalon Bay, on the coast side of Santa Cata- 


Barbara, the San Lucas Islands stand | Italian boatman singing as he rows. The beach 

up from the water sharp as mountain | is beginning to swarm with lifé It is the full 
tops; farther down the coast stands Santa | | season, and every hotel is crowded, every boat 
Catalina, with its clear-cut cafions, and bays | engaged, and every gaffer and boatman, from 
always singing to the surf of the Pacific; and Mexican Joe down to one-legged Jimmy. 
farther out, lonely and lovely in its loneliness, | They look an ordinary longshore crowd, these 
San Clemente, the outpost island, watches for- | gaffers and boatmen, but they are not ordinary 
ever the far-off ships that pass. in the least; they are experts, nearly every 

Standing on one of the topmost peaks of San | one of them, with a knowledge of the deep sea | 
Clemente and looking coastward, you may no- | and its inhabitants almost uncanny in its per- | 
tice the profoundness of the blue that bathes the | fection. 
shores of the islands. .That is one of the mys-| We are after the black sea bass, and Joe, our 
teries of the sea. You are looking at the Kuro- | gaffer, is waiting by the water edge to accom- 
Siwo current, the black current of Japan that | pany us on board our launch. It takes us only 
floods up the Japanese coast, crosses the Pacific |a minute or two to row out to her and half a 
to Alaska, and flows down the Californian | minute to unbuoy. The little gasoline engine 
coast to lose itself in the waters of the Southern | mutters and stutters for a moment and then 
Pacific. | Settles down to work, and, rocking the anchored 
It may be the influence of that vast sub- | | eraft with our wash, we glide off. 

marine river, or it may be from other causes| The sea breeze, the color, the light and the 
more recondite, but the fact remains that here | smell of ocean are enough to make an old man 
you have the first fishing ground in the whole | young. Sea gulls race us and leave us, blowing 
world—the fish metropolis of the Pacific, the | down the wind like scraps of white paper, while 
place where nearly every member of the finny | to starboard we open beach after beach and 
tribe comes in its season, from the homely | cafion after cafion, sun-smitten and strewn with 
old sulphur-bottom whale to the lordly tuna, | fern, wild cherry and cacti. 
from the skipjack to the yellowtail. Joe, the gaffer, talks as we hum along. Joe 
knows the under sea as 
intimately as the surface; 
soundings and currents and 
haunts of fish, all are charted 
in his head. This channel 
between the east coast of the | 
island and the mainland be- 

















THE CRESCENT BEACH AT AVALON 


account; money is worthless, and life is every- 
| thing. You feel as if you had never lived 
before. With the west coast of Santa Catalina 
to starboard we are steering now for the great 
kelp beds. There are two, an inner and an 
outer bed, and we are to find the black sea 
bass on the border of the inner bed. 

They are called kelp beds, but they are really 
forests, submarine forests where the kelp grows 
fathom upon fathom, streeling on the Kuro- 
Siwo current and sheltering a whole popula- 
tion of submarine things—from crabs without 
name to ribbon fish without end and kelp fish 
that build nests like birds. 

This is the home of the black sea bass. The 
black bass loves the kelp. He is the biggest 
thing that haunts this submarine forest. How 
deep and how far through the kelp he goes, 
pushing aside the long. snake-like stalks with 
his burly body, who can say; but we do know 
that he takes ambush like a robber on the edges 
of the forest ready to pounce on passing fishes. 
And since he runs in weight up to four hun- 
dred pounds and over, you can imagine the | 
amount of food that this huge bandit of the 
kelp woods needs. 

Arrived on the outskirts of the kelp, Joe 
throws over the anchor and rope, the boat end 
of which has a float attached to it so that we 
can unmoor at once by merely casting the whole 
rope over; the float enables us later to pick up 
the anchor again. 

My tackle is a ten-ounce split bamboo rod, 
with a reel containing five hundred feet of 
eighteen-thread line with a wire leader. The | 
bait is not a minnow or a prawn; it is a big | 








| five- pound chunk of albacore. As it sinks | 
comes a wonder world when | through the water I can watch it falling for a | fit of panic. Straightening his grand body, and 


fumbling would ruin all. Holding the rod 
firmly, I strike, and the fish is hooked. 

The great bass, feeding lazily like an epicure, 
becomes suddenly aware of the fact that the 
dainty chunk of albacore has stung him like 
a red-hot knitting needle. Flinging his body 
round, he feels the pull of the line, and the 
next moment he is off like a rushing torpedo. 
The line that would snap like packthread if it 
were suddenly checked follows him whizzing 
off the reel, and Joe, who has cast the anchor 
rope over, squats by the engine. 

But the line, rapidly as it runs away, is not 
entirely free; I keep a gentle pressure on it 
with the brake, and that gentle pressure, small 
though it is, will be the undoing of the fish, 
for it converts the thin taut line into a tew- 
rope. The fish is towing the boat. 


THE PANIC RUSH 


FTER the first few minutes of panic 
A flight the bass, feeling no relief from 
his distress, adopts other tactics. He 
seems to know that the line can be snapped, 
and he tries to snap it. He checks, darts to 
the right, darts to the left, darts full speed 
ahead, checks, sounds, rises, zigzags like forked 
lightning. No use. The reel gives in to him 
every time. It is jujutsu, the art of conquer- 
ing by yielding. Wildly as he may struggle, at 
no moment can he succeed in putting a snap- 
ping strain on the line. It is now that the art 
of the fisherman comes into play: a little too 
much pressure on the brake and the game 
would be lost. 
Failing in those tactics, the bass has another 


Joe talks of it. Gray whale, | long distance until I lose sight of it in the | starting his engines full speed ahead, he is off 
flying fish, porpoise, sand vague, gloomy, yet luminous, green. again, with the boat following him. If he only 
dab, skipjack and yellow; You never know when the bite will come— had the persistency to follow that course to its 
fin, all have their peculiar | it may be in a minute, it may be in an hour. | end, he would win, for he would then take the 
haunts in it, to say nothing | It is that uncertainty which lends the fas-| whole of the line off the reel. As it is, he nearly 
of the tuna. | cinating element of chance to all fishing except | succeeds. Three hundred feet of line are out, 

But now a new immensity | perhaps trout fishing on the Icelandic Sogg, | and still the rush continues; three hundred and 
perer us face to face; with | where in July you are always sure to get| fifty feet are out. It is now absolutely necessary 

a shift of the helm we are | a bite after a cast. | to adopt more heroic measures, and I increase 
ional the south of a the pressure of the brake; yet still the reel 
island, and to the roaring sings. Four hundred feet are out, and the 
of sea‘lions from their rock A CRUCIAL MOMENT remainder is going fathom by fathom until, ah! 


to starboard the whole vast . The line thrills; something is going | —we have done him. He can no longer stand 








Pacific opens before us, with | on below ; my heart seems almost to stop | that terrible drag. The line slackens, and I 
the peaks of San Clemente | beating ; something is pulling gently, so| reel in like fury; the multiplier devours the 
a dream in the far south-| that the reel unwinds for a few revolutions. fathoms, and the reel fattens, until a check 
western distance. Away to| A bass is taking the bait. But a bass taking| comes, and the monstrous fish resumes his 
the west lies China, away/a bait is as hard to deal with as a child | zigzag tactics and his side rushes. 
to the north Alaska, away | taking a pill. If the great mumbling mouth} Then again comes the panic rush, and the 
to the south the Horn. | down below were to feel a taut line attached hardly won line is leaving the reel again; the 
You can breathe here| to the bait it would spit the bait out and | red threads mark each fifty feet as they whip 
without being stifled; here | make off; therefore, I over reel and pay out| away into the blue water like scarlet insects. 
New York, London, Paris | the line for a couple of fathoms or less. The| But this time the rush is less intense; we 
and all the littlenessof civili-| line, slack up to now, suddenly becomes| have been at it now dingdong for more than 
zation are less than dreams; | taut; the bait is well in the jaws of the mon-|an hour, and the strain is beginning to tell 
business worries are of no| ster below. This is the crucial moment; any|on the bass. I check him on four hundred 











HAULING THE GIANT FISH ABOARD. THE BASS FLAG 
ANNOUNCES THEIR LUCK TO OTHER FISHERMEN 
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feet of line, and I steadily gain two hun- 
dred feet during the next ten minutes. 

He is demoralized. He has no plans left. He 
makes short, hopeless rushes. I can feel ‘his 
mind. I gain line fathom by fathom. Joe, with 
the gaff clutched in his hand, crouches, watch- 
ing, as the fight draws to a conclusion. 

I can see him now, the vast fish that has 
remained up to this unseen, vaguely in the 
green water; he shows like a cloud, and now 
he is coming along to the surface, and the boat 
is drawing toward him. Then, nearly alongside, 
he breaks the surface in a pother of foam. Joe 
leans forward with the deadly gaff. Many a 
good fish has been lost just at this moment by 
fault of gaffer or angler, but Joe knows his 
work. In a moment he slips the hook of the 
gaff under the head of the fish and holds him. 

But we do not trust even the gaff; so, while 
I grasp it, Joe passes a line through the gills 
of the fish. That done, he strikes the bass on 
the head with the maul, and at the stroke the 
great fish doubles like a watch spring and lets 
fly with his tail. The blow is almost enough to 
stave us in; it is the end of the fight, and the 





vast fish, with a shudder that thrills the boat, 
becomes a dead weight only waiting the haul- 
ing in. 

Getting a four-hundred-pound fish—and this 
one is a four-hundred-pounder—into a fishing 
yawl requires skill as well as labor; but we 
get him in at last and sit down for a moment 
to wipe our brows. 

‘*Well,’’ says Joe, ‘‘1 don’t know as I’ve 
ever seen a fish better handled than that one. ”’ 

It is the old compliment of the gaffer to his 
mate, and not a bit stale in this moment of 
triumph. 

He gets the engine going, and we move off. 
We sight the anchor float at last, and then, 
having hauled the little anchor aboard, we make 
for Avalon with the bass flag flying. 

As we round the southern end of the island 
we meet other boats going out to the bass 
grounds. They wave us congratulations, and 
we pass on until we open Avalon Bay, where 
we land our fish and promptly bring him to 
scale. He weighs four hundred and ten pounds 
twelve ounces as he hangs in the scales, and he 
looks his weight. 


SOUNCING BET 





i 
Chapter Thr ee: Iwo Others Do Something New 


lips cried, coming suddenly into her 

brother’s room with an amused smile 
on her face. ‘‘Bouncing Bet’s going by. Tell 
me, did you ever see the like of that?’’ 

‘*Oh, I’ve seen her all the week, Isabel,’’ 
he. said quietly. ‘‘The change is certainly 
singular. ’’ 

‘* Rather a pity, it seems to me,’’ she 
observed. ‘‘She was the sort of mountain- 
peasant type, with her broad shoulders and 
hips. She might better have remained true to 
it, in my opinion. ’’ 

Mr. Meadowcroft sighed, but his sister went 
on lightly: ‘Brother, you’d be wise to stick to 
little Finnemore. He’s grubby; still there’s 
something rather fetching about the young- 
ster. But it’s a real lottery to allow anyone so 
heavy and ponderous as Bouncing Bet to settle 
herself on your threshold. ’’ 

Her brother scarcely heeded her. He was 
marveling as he watched Betty Pogany mak- 
ing her rapid way toward Rose Harrow’s—the 
girl was almost striding! She went easily, 
lightly, even gracefully. He could not under- 
stand how the change had come about so 
quickly. : 

Had he known Betty’s errand, he might 
have guessed. All the week the girl had trod- 


“Lito: iat look quick!’’ Mrs. Phil- 


den on air, as it were, buoyed by the delightful - 


consciousness of her secret vision. Stimulated 
by the adventurous quality of it, she had shed 
her husk of maturity and, freed from fetters 
of convention and clothing, had acted natu- 
rally and almost unconsciously like the girl 
of thirteen that she was. 

When she presented herself at the Harrows’ 
Rose’s mother, who had not seen her for a 
week, stared in astonishment. 

‘‘Why, Betty Pogany!’’ she cried, then sud- 
denly dropped her voice to the usual hushed 
half whisper. ‘‘What does this mean? Your 
hair down and your dresses short? Did you 
do it just for a Saturday-afternoon frolic?’’ 

‘*No’m,’’ said Betty in her clear, sweet 
voice, which she did not lower, although Mrs. 
Harrow’s finger flew warningly to her lips. 
‘*I’m going to wear my hair braided and my 
dresses like this till I’m seventeen. How’s 
Rose ?’’ 

‘*About the same,’’ whispered Mrs. Har- 
row. ‘‘Don’t say anything to her about it, 
will you, Betty ?’’ 

‘* What’s the harm?’’ asked Betty; and 
Mrs. Harrow stared harder than ever. 

‘‘Why, Betty Pogany! I thought I could 
trust you just like an older person,’’ she 
whispered reproachfully. ‘‘ It would make 
her feel bad, of course. You know how I try 
to keep her from thinking about old times. ’’ 

‘* But what can she think about, Mrs. 
Harrow ?’’ Betty argued. ‘‘She’s got to think 
of something, and there isn’t anything except 


old times, is there, if you don’t let me speak of. 


anything going on now ?’’ 

‘*She can think about the book I’m reading,’’ 
said Mrs. Harrow severely. ‘‘And, Betty, if 
you come in to-day, you’d better just go on 
with that instead of talking or singing. 
There!’’ she exclaimed, as Rose called fretfully 
to her. ‘‘She’s getting suspicious, poor child!’’ 
She hurried into the room. 

‘*Betty had to stop in the hall to fix some- 
thing, Rosy darling,’’ Mrs. Harrow said nerv- 
ously. 

‘*But what were you saying all that time?’”’ 
demanded the hollow-eyed girl. ‘‘I heard you 
whispering and whispering. ’’ 

‘Oh, nothing, dear, except that people don’t 
haif sew the braid on skirts nowadays, so that 
it’s always coming off! You know, Rosy, that 
Betty, being such a great, buxom girl and 








wearing her dresses so long, she has to have 
them bound with braid just as ladies do.’’ 
Shocked at such duplicity, Betty dropped 
weakly into a chair. When Mrs. Harrow 
pointed to the open book, puckering her lips 
and grimacing, Betty would not respond. But 
Mrs. Harrow was equal to the occasion. 
‘*What is it, Betty?’’ she asked affably and 
rhetorically. ‘‘Oh, that book! I’m reading it to 
Rosy, and it’s very sweet indeed. I want to go 
out and do my marketing before her papa gets 
back, and if you feel like going on with it while 
I’m gone I shan’t feel so rushed. Page sixty- 
three is where we left off—see it right here.’’ 
Betty took the book and read obediently 


DRAWN BY THOMAS FOGARTY 
_— 








mean that?’’ she demanded. ‘‘ Honest and true, 
do I look the same? You don’t mean my eyes 
—look the same ?’’ 

‘*Cross my heart and hope to die!’’ Betty 
declared. ‘‘Father wouldn’t believe it when I 
told him ; but really your eyes haven’t changed 
the least, though perhaps they look a mite 
darker. And if you wouldn’t hang your head 
and would turn toward — 

She stopped in alarm, for Rose was sobbing 
wildly. ‘*Rose, dear Rose!’’ Betty cried. 

‘sO Betty, why didn’t you tell me before?’’ 
the girl sobbed. ‘‘Oh, I’ve suffered so! Every- 
one—everyone sounded as if —’’ 

She raised her head, and suddenly was almost 
her old self, smiling through her tears. 

“Sure, Betty, I’ll go to walk. And we’ll 
start as soon as mother gets back to put on my 
shoes and get my hat,’’ she declared brightly. 

‘*Oh, we can do that ourselves,’’ said Betty 
calmly. ‘tl know where your shoes are.’’ 

She brought them from a closet. Rose shook 
off one slipper and held out her foot. 

‘*Why don’t you try putting them on your- 
self?’’ suggested Betty. 

‘*Why, I shouldn’t know which was which, ’’ 
faltered Rose. 

‘““Try one and then the other; there’s only 
two chances, you know,’’ Betty said as she 
put the shoes into Rose’s hand. 

Rose had them on her feet and tied in a 
twinkling, but the curious sense of satisfaction 
that followed the simple act lingered. 

‘*Now we’ll go to your room and do your 
hair as you used to,’’ Betty went on. ‘‘I’ll 
part it if you can’t get it straight, only it’ll be 
fun for you to try first. Rose, who do you think 
you look like with it so slick and prim? Just 
like little Huldy Christensen.’’ 

Rose laughed out—the first time in months. 
With a bright face she rose and, holding out 
her hand, stood perfectly still, waiting to be 
guided. But Betty had not been planning all 
that week for naught. 

‘*Rose, don’t you remember, when I used to 
stay all night with you, how you’d come down- 
stairs in the pitch dark to get apples or cookies? 
And I couldn’t come because I was so heavy 
the stairs would have creaked ?’’ 

Rose laughed again. ‘‘Sure, I remember. ’’ 

‘*Well, you didn’t need anyone to lead you 
then, did you? I don’t see why you can’t find 
your way to your own room just as well now. ’”’ 
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MR. MEADOWCROFT FELT SOMEHOW THAT HE OUGHT TO DEFEND HIMSELF 


until she heard the gate close behind Mrs. 
Harrow. Then she stopped in the middle of a 
sentence. 

‘*Rose, I’ve got something to tell you, some- 
thing perfectly splendid!’’ she cried. ‘‘But I 
can’t do it here. Come out and take a walk.’’ 

Rose’s eyes filled with tears. ‘‘O Betty, I 
couldn’t. I haven’t been out since—except when 
papa takes me to drive. ’’ 

‘* Well, what of that? It’s lovely to-day. 
Everything smells so sweet. We won’t go far.’’ 

‘‘Oh, I couldn’t! People would—see me!’’ 
cried Rose, shrinking pitifully. 

‘Well, let ’em, Rose; and anyhow, they’d 
just love to. And why shouldn’t they? You 





‘*T never thought of that. Why, perhaps I 
can!’’ cried Rose eagerly. ‘‘I’ll try anyway.’’ 
And on a sudden she started off boldly. She 
encountered the centre table with some force, 
but that gave her the direction, and thence she 
went unerringly to the hall, caught the ban- 
isters and ran excitedly up the stairs and into 
her own chamber. When Betty. joined her, Rose 
sat on her bed, half laughing, half erying. 
‘*Come on and do your hair, ’’ ordered Betty 
calmly, and Rose went to the dresser and, taking 
her hair down, felt for her brush and comb. 
When she got the parting straight the first 
time, both girls laughed as if it were a game. 


| And when the hair was braided and tied with 


look the same as you always did except that |a wide red ribbon, there was so much of the 


you’re pale and your hair isn’t done so prettily. | 


And people that didn’t know wouldn’t dream 


go along as if nothing had happened, and when 


old color and gay grace in Rose’s face that 


| Betty cried out: 
that you couldn’t see. Wouldn’t it be fun to| 


‘‘O Rose, you look so natural and oh, so 
pretty! I don’t know that you ever looked 


I see anyone coming I’ll tell you, and you | quite so pretty in this world! You look — 


can say ‘Hello!’ just as you always did. ’’ 


‘*Rosy !’’ came an agonized wail from below. 


Rose sat straight in her chair with her hands | ‘‘Rosy! Betty Pogany! Where are you?’”’ 


clasped tight. ‘‘Betty Pogany, do you really 


‘*Hoo-hoo, mamma; we’re up here!’’ cried 








Rose. Her voice had in it a joyous note that 
the mothet had not heard in it for six months. 

Mrs. Harrow flew up the stairs as quickly 
as Rose had done, but as she confronted the 
girls she was pale and faint from apprehension. 

‘* Betty’s just going to take me out for a little 
walk, mamma,’’ Rose said. 

‘‘Oh, my darling, I wouldn’t have-you do it 
for the world!’’ Mrs. Harrow gasped, looking 


_reproachfully at Betty. ‘‘Sit down, Rosy.’’ 


And she forced the girl gently into the large 
armchair. ‘‘You’re not strong enough to walk, 
you know, and anyhow — something would 
happen. I should worry every second. Your 
papa’ll soon be here now, and I’1l get him to 
take Betty along, too.’’ 

‘*Betty doesn’t want to ride, and neither do 
I,’’ Rose declared emphatically. ‘‘ I’m dead 
sick of it—there!’’ 

‘*It might help her to get stronger to walk a 
little, Mrs. Harrow,’’ Betty urged gently. ‘‘We 
shouldn’t go but just a teeny way, you know, 
and we’ll be awfully careful. ’’ 

‘* Are you out of your head, Betty Pogany ?’’ 
demanded Mrs. Harrow. ‘‘What do you mean, 
coming here and putting such notions into 
Rosy’s head? I wish I hadn’t let you come in 
at all—something seemed to warn me not to at 
the time. But I thought that a great girl like 
you, a woman grown, might be trusted. ’’ 

‘*See here, mamma,’’ Rose interposed, 
‘‘there’s no use your picking on Betty like 
that. I’m going to walk, and that’s all there is 
to it. I haven’t stepped off the piazza for six 
months except to be lifted like a baby into that 
old buggy. I’m tired to death of sitting in the 
house and hearing reading, reading, reading, 
all day long. And I’m tired of being pitied. And 
you never told me—I didn’t show it, and —’’ 

She tried to rise, but her mother held her 
gently. 

‘*If you don’t let me,’’ the girl cried vehe- 
mently, ‘‘I’ll lie on that bed and ery till I’m 
sick, and then I’ll go on till I die! ’’ 

Eventually Mrs. Harrow yielded, although 
against her will. She got Rose’s last summer’s 
hat and a linen coat and put them on her, look- 
ing daggers at Betty the while. At the door 
Rose hugged and kissed her mother warmly, 
and gayly bade her to cheer up. 

And indeed, as she watched the girls go 
down the flagged walk arm in arm, the 
mother relented. Rose seemed again like the 
girl she had been before her tragic illness. 
With her hand resting lightly on Betty’s 
arm, the girl walked fearlessly and with 
spirit; only her pallor and the slight weak- 
ness that was apparent made her different 
from the old Rose. She was chattering in the 
old way, moreover, and just as they turned 
the corner beyond which they were lost to 
sight her laugh rang out gayly—the sweet- 
est sound in all the world to the woman on 
the porch. As Mrs. Harrow entered the 
house, tears were streaming down her face, 
but her heart was lighter than it had been 
since Christmas. 

A week later Mr. Meadowcroft heard it 
all through Tommy and learned at the same 
time the secret of the singular want of self- 
consciousness on the part of Betty. Pogany that 
had enabled her to become another person in a 
matter of a few days—or perhaps, rather, to 
become her true self. 

‘*] guess you’ve seen me go past the house 
with Betty?’’ ‘Tommy remarked. ‘‘It is the 
only way I get hold of her to talk about magic 
lately—she’s so busy.’’ 

‘*Busy, Tommy ?”’ 

‘*Yes. With Rose Harrow, you know. But 
it’s funny. I don’t seem to mind walking with 
her now, as I used to, though of course she’s 
just as high above me as ever—you know her 
new low - heeled shoes don’t let her down 
enough to count, really. I’ve made up my 
mind it wasn’t her size at all, but just her 
seeming so grown up, with long dresses and 
her hair in a pug like a lady’s.’’ 

‘*Then Betty has really changed? That’s 
the way it appears from the window. ’’ 

‘*T should smile. Everyone’s talking about 
it. Some don’t like it, you know.’’ 

‘*And what about Betty herself? I hoped 
she’d be in again. Please ask her to come in 
and get acquainted over again, for she seems 
quite another person as she passes. ’’ 

‘The funny part of it is, she’s so—why, 
sort of innocent about it,’’ Tommy declared. 
‘*But I know just the reason—she’s got a bee 
in her bonnet. ’’ 

Mr. Meadowcroft inquired the nature of the 
insect. 

‘*Well, it’s all about Rose Harrow, the girl 
that went blind, you know,’’ Tommy replied. 
‘*Betty’s told me all about it. She’s just wild 
over it, and the wilder she gets the more you 
forget about her being big, and the more she 
forgets it herself. ’’ 

The boy made a dome with his fingers, which 
had fresh ink stains added to the faded spots 
of acid. 

‘*First, she started in to do as you advised 
her,’’ he began. ‘‘But at first she was just 
planning about going over to the high school 
and acting right from the start as if she weren’t 
fat, as you said to, when something made her 
think of Rose. It came to her all in a flash, 
she said,—like one of my tricks, you know,— 
why couldn’t Rose do the same? Why couldn’t 
she start in and act as if she weren’t blind? 
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OB PARKER walked restlessly up and 
R down in front of the water wheel. For 

an hour it had been vibrating so hard 
that the whole building trembled, and he 
guessed that the shaft running through the 
cylindrical wheel case was out of level. His 
assistant, Lee Powers, a boy just out of high 
school who was learning the business, stood 
by the head gate in the dam at the upper end 
of the penstock, ready to shut it if the trouble 
should become serious. 

The long hours of the afternoon finally came 
to an end, and with a sigh of relief Rob shut 
down the plant. As soon as the machinery had 
stopped, Lee shut the head gate, so that Rob 
could draw the.water out-of the mile of pipe 
that lay between the dam and the water wheel. 

Rob was very much disgusted at his extraor- 
dinary run of bad luck lately. Because he had 
had to work overtime on the big water wheel 
he had missed the last two ‘‘hikes’’ of the 
Mohawk Club, and to-night, instead of going on 
the club’s annual sleigh ride, he would have to 
spend half the night inside the wheel case. It 
was very fine to have full charge of the power 
plant, but it meant responsibility and work. 

Trying to forget his disappointment at miss- 
ing the sleigh ride, he started back to the power 
house after supper. When he arrived at the 
plant, his helpers, Lee Powers and Jay Draper, 
were already there. Jay’s only duty was to hand 
tools in through the manhole while the other 
two worked inside the cylindrical wheel case ; 
and his only pay was the privilege of fishing for 
the fat trout that lived in the wheel pit beneath. 
Jay already had the trapdoor in the concrete 
floor open, and his line was in the water. 

‘*T don’t care how long you work, ”’ said he, 
grinning and showing an eleven -inch fish. 
‘*They’re bitin’ to-night. ’’ 

Lee was impatient to get inside the wheel 
case, for it was to be his first view of a modern 
turbine. As soon as they had donned their 
rubber boots and heavy coats, they threw back 
the hinged cast-iron cover to the manhole and 
crawled in. It was a drippy, evil-smelling place. 
A short distance up the penstock rose a huge 
standpipe the purpose of which was to act as a 
means of controlling the pressure of the water. 
It was empty now and had the effect of a chim- 
ney. The cold December air blew in at the 
manhole so hard that the workers had to have 
the cover closed. 

Jay sat near by and opened the cover to 
hand in tools whenever the men inside needed 
them. And whenever he made a catch he 
opened the cover and shouted the news; his 
voice reverberated up the mile of steel pipe, 
and the echoes threw it back and forth from the 
angles until, sometimes a minute afterwards, 
they would hear, ‘‘ Caught another one! ’’ 
apparently from the other end of the pipe. 

Lee was uneasy. The thought of being 
wedged in there in the machinery, with that 
tremendous force locked in the pond and only 
the gate to hold it back, terrified him. Some- 
times, hearing an echo from their conversation, 
he would start and cry, ‘‘What’s that!’’ 

Rob laughed heartily, but he could not per- 
suade Lee that they were safe. 

‘*What if some one with a grudge against us 
should open the head gate with us inside?’’ 
Lee demanded. ‘‘How could we get out quick 
enough ?”’ 

Just then Jay opened the manhole and 
shouted gleefully, ‘‘Caught another one!’’ 

The booming echoes repeated, ‘‘Caught an- 
other one! Caught another one!’’ until, from 
the far end of the pipe, came the hollow echo, 
‘*Caught—caught—caught another one!’’ 

‘*T—T guess I’ll get out for a little while,’’ 
said Lee in a queer, choked voice. ‘‘I don’t feel 
like working to-night, somehow. ’’ 

Holding up the tallow candle, Rob looked at 


“but he got a nasty blow on his head and 












his helper. Lee’s eyes 
were staring, and his 
breath was short. Rob 
remembered that he had 
felt the same way when 
he had gone inside the 
wheel case for the first 
time. 

‘*All right,’’ he said. 
‘“*T can easily finish what 
there is to do. You go 
up to the head gate, and 
when you hear me give 
three knocks with the 
hammer on the steel, open 
the little gate and let the 
penstock fill.’’ 

Lee rattled the cover 
and, when Jay opened it, 
scrambled quickly out. 

‘*I’m going up to open 
the gate, ’’ he said to Jay. 
‘*We’re most done. ’’ 

Jay was disappointed ; 
trout did not often bite so 
well as they were biting 
to-night. Determined to 
make the most of the time 
that was left, he put on 
his choicest bait and dan- 
gled it temptingly before 
a sulky fish that lay in 
the deeper water near the 
shadow of the wall. But 
as he leaned down inside 
the trapdoor and reached 
far out, he lost his bal- 
ance. Clawing desperate- 
ly to regain his hold on 
the concrete floor, he fell 
twenty feet to the pool 
below! Fortunately, the 
water was shallow where 
he struck, and so he was 
in no danger of drowning; 


shoulders, and lay half submerged and uncon- 
scious on the concrete bottom. 

Inside the wheel case, Rob worked busily for 
half an hour, leveling the long shaft that bore 
the two bronze turbines. When the last set serew 
was tight and locked, he drew a sigh of relief 
and rattled the lid of the manhole as a signal 
to Jay to raise the cover. No response! Rob 
remembered then that Jay had not put his 
head inside lately; he rattled the lid lustily 
and shouted. The echoes repeated his cries a 
hundred times: ‘‘Let! Let! Let! Out! Out! 
Open up! Open up!’’ 

The words were jumbled with inarticulate 
sounds and moans, but no sign of life or move- 
ment came to him from outside. Moreover, every 
time that he rattled the cover of the manhole 
the automatic catch tightened. 

Rob supposed that Jay had become so com- 
pletely absorbed in his fishing that he had 
forgotten his job. Not thinking for the moment 
of his prearranged signal with Lee, he seized 
his hammer and beat on the sides of his prison 
to attract Jay’s attention. 

Immediately a cry came down the penstock : 
‘“*All right! Right! Right!’’ together with a 
confused jumble of echoes from Rob’s hammer 
and his cries to Jay. 

Lee, lying on top of the dam in the keen 
wind with his ear to the vent, had been glad 
enough to hear the blows of the hammer on 
the pipe; he was chilled through and anxious 
to get back to the stove at the power house. So 
he lost no time in opening the small filling gate. 
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| blackness, for he knew that he had only a few 





Rob heard the rush of water as it entered the 


HE RATTLED THE LID LUSTILY AND SHOUTED 


great tube above and shouted in sudden terror. | 
Again he beat on the cover, only to fasten it | 
still tighter! The rush of the water became 
ever louder, and he could feel the heavy air 
vibrate. 

Throwing down his tools, he ran up the steep 
incline of the penstock toward the standpipe, 
which stood a short distance behind the power 
house. Opening out of the top of the penstock, 
this standpipe towered one hundred and ten 
feet, and the top of it was nearly level with 
the top of the dam. He must reach the stand- | 
pipe, he told himself, before the water reached | 
him. 

The inside of the tube was slippery and the 
incline steep ; he could make scarcely any prog- | 
ress in his rubber boots, and so he quickly | 
pulled them off and scrambled along on his | 
hands and feet. When he was about halfway 
up the steep incline the water met him—a 
stream two feet deep on the bottom of the | 
six-foot pipe. It quickly filled the wheel case | 
and pipe behind him; the spray and spume 
drenched him to the skin. 

He still fought blindly on in the pitchy 





seconds in which to gain the standpipe; at 
almost any instant the torrent of onrushing 
water, growing constantly in volume, would 
completely fill the pipe. His fingers were torn | 
and bleeding and his nails broken from clutch- | 
ing at the lapping seams of steel. His breath 
carhe in labored gasps. 

Throwing off his coat, he scrambled franti- 
cally onward. Suddenly he felt a draft of air | 
sweep past his face and, looking up, saw high | 
















above him a circle of dim light. 
Never was a sight more welcome 
to him. 

As he paused, the oncoming 
torrent suddenly filled the pipe, 
and he felt himself swept up 
into the standpipe. If he had 
relaxed a fraction of a second in 
his efforts to reach that. point of 
refuge, he would have been too 
late. 

As he swam desperately to 
keep himself afloat in the icy 
water, Rob looked longingly at 
the cirele of light high above. 
The water was so cold and the 
pipe so high that he despaired 
of holding out until it filled. Then 
suddenly he remembered with 
sickening dread that the top of 
the pipe was three feet-above the 
level of the dam. The water, of 
course, would not rise above its 
source. Even if he held out until 
the water had risen as far as 
it could, how could he seale that 
last three feet of ice-covered wall ? 

After what seemed to be an 
age, but what was really only a few minutes, 
he came gently to a stop three feet from the 
top of the pipe. Swimming frantically round, 
he began to look for some hold on the smooth 
side of the pipe. He had almost completed the 
circle, and was ready to give up in despair, 
when he came to the place where the ladder 
that ran up the pipe on the outside had been 
bolted to the steel. 

The bolt ends stuck through for more than 
an inch. Quickly seizing one of them with 
his numb hands, he pulled himself up and 
clutched the top of the pipe. It burned like 
fire; the frosty steel pulled the skin from his 
fingers. But he knew it was climb or die, 
and so, setting his teeth, he clambered over 
the edge of the great pipe and stood on the 
iron ladder, more than a hundred feet from 
the ground. 

For a minute he stood there, nerving himself 
for the climb down to the ground. He dared 
not put all his weight on his hands, which 
were stiff and numb, but he found that he 
could slip round each rung. Thus he slowly 
and painfully made his way to the ground. 

When he reached the power house and peered 
down into the wheel pit he saw what had hap- 
pened to the luckless fisherman. With the aid 
of Lee, who returned just then, they got Jay 
up through the trap, and after working over 
him for half an hour succeeded in restoring 
him to consciousness. Then all three warmed 
themselves at the fire. 

After that, Rob carefully coached and drilled 
his helpers for their respective jobs, and no 
fishing went on when they made repairs. 





Of course Rose was blind; but so was Betty | adventurous, look of youth? The girl had to 


fat; and if she could act as if she were thin, 
Rose could act as if she could see. Well, Rose 
took to it like quicksilver to gold.’’ 

Tommy leaned forward with an air of 
importance. ‘‘Now, what do you think? Rose 
was in our class, you know, and they’ve made 
up their minds that she’s going over to the 
high school, too. But don’t mention it to 
anyone, because they haven’t said anything 


and so timid, they don’t dast to, hardly.’’ 

After Tommy had gone, Mr. Meadowcroft 
sat for some time deep in thought. He realized 
that he ought to feel gratified that the girl had 
so speedily handed on the lighted torch to 
another. Yet he could not help experiencing a 
little regret. He had wanted her to have a good 
time—to be a happy, careless, frolicking school- 
girl; and now, in the very act of striking for 
freedom, she had fettered herself with bonds 
that would only add to her years. 

The next day Betty herself came in after 
school. Prepared as he had been, Mr. Meadow- 


mature, settled expression could have been | her. Frowning, he sat silent. 


transformed already into’ the eager, almost | 


| 





get home to practice her musie lesson and had 
only a few moments to stay, which she devoted 
strictly to talking about her friend, Rose Har- 
row. She dwelt rather mournfully upon Rose’s | 
desire to enter the high school with her class in 
the fall and upon Mrs. Harrow’s utter disap- 
proval of the plan. And she astonished him by 
asking, quite humbly and respectfully, but 


| apparently with perfect confidence, whether he 
to her mother yet. She’s so careful of Rose | 


would be willing to go to Mrs. Harrow and 
plead Rose’s cause. 

‘*But, my dear child,’’ he cried, ‘‘is it pos- 
sible that you don’t understand that I never 
go anywhere? I haven’t been into another 
person’s house—into any private house except 
my sister’s—for twenty years. ’’ 

The girl’s look of wonder, of profound dis- 
appointment, was like a challenge. Although 
there was in it not the slightest element of 
reproach, Mr. Meadowcroft felt somehow that | 
he ought to defend himself. But he could not) 
explain that he was refusing because he was | 


chair, she towered above him, a baby giant | 
indeed, but with a light in her soft dark eyes 
that hurt and almost shamed him. 

‘*I’m sorry if I was thoughtless, Mr. Mead- 
owcroft,’’ she said gently. ‘‘I—didn’t under- 
stand. And it will be—all right.’’ 

‘* Perhaps Mrs. Harrow will come to see 
me?’’ he proposed suddenly. ‘‘I should be very 
glad to talk with her and would do my best to 
persuade her. Will you ask her, Betty, and let 
me know after school to-morrow ?’’ 

Her face lighted up as she agreed ; then, with 
a shy good night, she departed. 

When she had been gone some little time, Mr. 
Meadowcroft took his crutehes and made his 
awkward way to the rear door,—he occupied | 
the second story of the house,—whence a flight | 
of broad, low steps led from a balcony to a 
grassplot that was inclosed by brick walls. | 
There he walked for an hour daily. But to-day, | 
although he had already taken his exercise, he 
repeated the hour. 

The following day Betty soberly reported to | 


after Rose’s illness, and who had not even sent 

to the door to inquire about the invalid. 
‘*Very well,’’ Mr. Meadowcroft said, ‘‘then 

I shall be obliged to go to her. Would this be 


a favorable moment, Betty ?’’ 


‘*Why, yes, sir, she would be at home; 
but —’’ 

Mr. Meadowcroft started to wheel himself 
over to the speaking tube. Then he reached 
for his crutches and hobbled across on them, 
awkwardly and painfully. Betty was white 
and breathless and sat with downcast eyes. He 
ordered the carriage to come to the side door 
at once and bade the girl wait, saying that he 
would take her home first. 

But as they got in he told the coachman to 
drive straight to the Harrow house and then 
to take Miss Pogany home and to return for 
him. Reaching the gate, he alighted with some 
difficulty, smiled and raised his hat. 

‘*T’ll do my level best,’’ he said. 

As they turned she saw him toiling up the 
flagged walk. Tears came to the girl’s eyes 


sensitive about his lameness ; he would not even | him that Rose’s mother refused to come. She | and a lump to her throat. Her first drive in a 
croft was nevertheless amazed at the change | like Betty to know that he would not for the 


in her face. How was it possible that that | world cross the room on his crutches before | 


Betty stifled a sigh and rose. Coming to his | 


did not explain that Mrs. Harrow was not 
willing to enter his sister’s house because 


village who had not called on her during or! 


victoria made no impression on her; but the 
conviction that she had been riding beside a 


| Mrs. Phillips had been the one person in the | real hero filled her with wonder and awe. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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GEN. DIAZ WATCHING THE BATTLE ON THE 
PIAVE RIVER 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


N criticizing the faults of others you are 
probably eulttenting ( a fault of your own. 


z 


Who takes upon his I Back without a Groan, Bi 


Another’s Trouble pushes off His Owim.: oS 
HE woman who cannot go ‘‘over there” 
can send a good substitute out * her flour 
barrel. 

0 little Ben Zene, come blow your horn’! 

You plow my meadow and hoe my corn, 
Till the hired men that I used to keep 
Look over the fence at my tractor and weep. ™ 


AKING gas masks is one important war 
industry in which virtually all the work 
is done by women. A great plant on Long 


Island employs more than three thousand | 


women. Every mask goes through thirty dif- 

ferent processes. 
PARE the pigeons, of all birds, if you must | 
go hunting this year. In many parts of the | 


country the Signal Corps is training pigeons | 


for work as messengers in France, and often 
the birds go far astray and thus offer a mark 
for thoughtless hunters. 
OW much canning should housewives do 
this year? The Food Administration urges 
them to put up all that the family can eat 
during the coming year, but not more than 
that; nor does it advise them to can much stuff 
with a view to disposing of it through gen- 
eral commercial channels. 
AVING old tin cans does not pay unless 
you can do it on a large scale. Concerns 
that make use of old cans offer only twelve 
dollars a ton for them delivered at the factories, 
and they insist that the cans be free from rust 
and foreign matter. It takes from seven thou- 
sand to eight thousand cans to make a. ton. 
HE Girl Scouts have received their first offi- 
cial recognition from the War Department. 
It came in the appointment of eleven of them 
as messengers in the office of the Surgeon 
General. ‘‘We want girls well trained in disci- 
pline, in courtesy and in the care of the body, ”’ 
said an official, ‘‘and that is why we selected 
Girl Scouts. ’’ 
OME one who recently took the trouble 
to investigate found that there were no 
fewer than forty languages besides English 
in use by the young soldiers in training at 
Camp Devens, Massachusetts. There were 2269 
men whose habitual speech is French; 1354 
who speak Italian, and so on down to the 
relatively few who speak Japanese, Serbian, 
Egyptian, Persian, Assyrian, Flemish and Ara- 
bic. Of special interest were the 625 men who 
speak German. = 
HE young Austrian Emperor is fast be- 
coming famous as a letter writer if not as a 
statesman and a warrior. ‘‘This is a time for 
kings to stick together,’’ he wrote to King Fer- 
dinand of Roumania while the treaty of Jassy 
was under discussion. A pithy saying, which, 
as the French say, may well ‘‘give us furiously 
to think.’’ If it is a time for kings to stick 
together, it is for that very reason a time for 
democratic peoples to stiek together even more 
firmly. Fortunately, they are doing so quite as 
successfully as the kings are. 
HE Yellowstone National Park is gaining 
importance as a centre for propagating 
and distributing many kinds of wild animals. 
It is said that it contains more wild ani- 
mals in a state of nature than any other pre- 
serve in the world. It is the policy of the 





| Department of the Interior to ship elks, buffa- 
| loes, bears, beavers and other animals from the 
park to state, county and municipal authorities 
the country over, wherever they are desired 
for propagation and exhibition and wherever 
there are laws to protect them. 
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THE AUSTRIAN DEFEAT 


“Tie Austrian offensive has ended, as 
there was every reason to expect it to 
end, in a bloody and costly defeat. It is 
not to be supposed that the Austrian army 
fought willingly, for the conditions within the 
army itself and among the civil population 
behind the lines have done much of late to 
damage the morale and the self-confidence of 
the Austrian troops. But it is part of the Ger- 
man plan that the Italians shall be attacked 
in order to prevent them from reinforcing the 
line in France with any more troops, and when 
the German general staff gives the word there 
is nothing for the Austrian government to do 
éxeept to obey. 

Moreover, the Austrians did have certain 


| strategic advantages of position; if they had 
| been lucky enough to pierce the Italian line 
7 ‘somewhere among the hills west of the Piave 
“River, the Italians would have had to retreat, 
ah 


Sos 


‘and a great quantity of valuable supplies would 
have fallen into the hands of needy and 
hungry Austria.’ 

The blow has failed, as every blow that 
-| Austria has struck without substantial German 
‘assistance has failed, whether in Poland or 
* secant hat There was no ele- 
ment of surprise about it; in fact there is reason 
to believe that the Italians were all ready to 
make a drive of their own and so were in the 
best of positions to smash the drive of the 
enemy. We.have been assured again and again 
that the morale of Italy, shaken for a time by 


| the disaster of Caporetto last fall, was fully 


restored ; the story of the battle gives welcome 
evidence of the truth of those assurances. The 
Italians fought like men who think nothing 
except victory possible. 

The consequences of this great battle cannot 
but be important. The Austrian Empire, with- 
| out food and torn by internal dissensions, is in 
| no mood to face a bloody and disastrous repulse. 
It seems certain that only generous German 
| military support can prop up the shaky political 
fabric of the dual empire. Yet Germany can 
give that support only at the expense of its 
plans in France. Reserves are no longer plen- 
tiful enough for two great campaigns at once. 

We must not forget, however, that the col- 
lapse of Austria, although it would put Ger- 
many in a difficult situation, would be welcomed 
by a very considerable party in Germany, who 
would see in that event the long-awaited oppor- 
tunity for the open annexation of Austria- 
Hungary to the German Empire. Those men, 
the most extreme worshipers of the Prussian 
cult, believe that Germany is strong enough to 
hold the western Allies in check while it whips 
Austria into docility and Russia into order 
and subservience. The ‘‘Middle-Europe’’ of 
their dreams is not a confederation but a 
single empire ruled wholly from Berlin. We 
believe the task of fighting the Allies with one 
hand and with the other straightening out the 
confusion of a collapsed Austria as well as a 
collapsed Russia would be beyond the powers 
of a Germany worn by four years of unre- 
mitting warfare ; but we must not be astonished 
to see the Germans undertake it. 
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“FILMING” THEIR FAMILIES 


ITH all the thought, time and money 

that have been given to devising and 

preparing amusements for our troops 
in France, it has remained for sume public- 
spirited citizens of Salem, Massachusetts, to 
arrange the form of entertainment that will 
unquestionably give the utmost satisfaction to 
their own soldiers and that should be copied in 
every town and city in the country. They 
assembled on Salem Common the families of 
the Salem boys who are serving in France 
and had them march before a motion-picture 
camera, keeping step to the music of a band. 
The film will be sent across and exhibited in 
the Y.M.C. A. huts that the Salem boys 
frequent. Will not those boys call for that film 
night after night? 

It was a touching little seene—those mothers 
and fathers, sisters and brothers, wives and 
children, looking eagerly toward the camera as 
they marched, six abreast, straight down to it, 
smiling cheerfully, hoping that those they 
loved would recognize them, striving to put all 
their love and courage into their eyes. There 
were some young mothers with babies in their 
arms that the soldier fathers had never seen; 











they held the infants up close before the 
camera, so anxious were they that the photog- 
rapher should get a good pieture! 

Can we not imagine the scene in the crowded 
Y. M. C. A. hut when that film is produced? 
The straining eagerness of each soldier to see, 
the intensity of his suspense while he waits 
for his own to come, the murmured exclamation 
when at last the family appears, the appeals to 
the operator, ‘‘Don’t run it off so fast! Can’t 
you make ’em move a little slower?’’ And 
then, when it is all over, the demands to have 
it again, and yet again—for on the first round, 
although Tom had a good look at mother and 
Jane, he had hardly time to see father and Jim. 

The best thing any community can do for 
its soldiers is to send them motion pictures of 
their families. It may bring tears to their eyes, 
but it will put new happiness and fresh courage 
into their hearts. e 


THE COMING VOTER 


HE resolution on Federal training 

adopted by the Chicago Woman’s Club 

at its annual meeting in the spring is one 
more proof that the present generation realizes, 
as it never realized before, the supreme danger 
to the commonwealth that the ignorant voter 
constitutes and has always constituted. We 
have regarded the ballot as a protection granted 
by the state to the individual rather than as 
a responsibility assumed by the individual 
toward the state. We have been so concerned 
with the rights of man—and woman—that we 
have deemed it safe to ignore the paramount 
rights of the republic. 

Whether or not the government will find itself 
able ‘to. give, as the Chicago club proposes, six 
months’ intensive training ‘‘in the open, ’’ and 
at the nation’s expense, to all young men 
and women under the voting age, is a ques- 
tion that can best be answered by those who 
understand our national liabilities and re- 
sources. Thére are some of us who feel that 
our rulers have already undertaken as much 
as mortal men can accomplish, and that if they 
put through their present programme they will 
be the wonders of the age. They may welcome 
the chance to teach the principles of democracy 
to future voters, or they may plead that the 
burden they already carry is as heavy as their 
shoulders—and the public purse—can bear. 
Moreover, although Federal authority lends 
weight and dignity to all public movements, 
we do not, as a free people, want to be spoon- 
fed. We are struggling confusedly to maintain 
that disciplined individualism which makes for 
responsible citizenship. 

Our boys are learning their lesson of patri- 
otism. They are learning it in school, in camp 
and on the battlefield. Shirkers and slackers 
there will always be, but they are in so pitiful 
a minority that there is no cover for their 
shame. Our girls, lacking that austere sim- 
plicity of outlook, have need of ampler train- 
ing. Because the political enfranchisement of 
women is still incomplete, because many women 
have ardently desired citizenship and many 
more have sought to escape it, we have not 
yet reached that natural and beneficial accord 
which leaves no room for antagonism between 
the sexes. We must reach it in the near future 
for our country’s sake. If the war lasts for 
another twelvemonth, it will seriously decrease 
the number of male voters in the United States. 
Women, who are suffering but safe, must meet 
generosity with generosity, sink their inter- 
ests in the interests of men, and accept re- 
sponsibility as a sacred trust left in their 
hands by those who die for freedom. That is 
doubtless what the Chicago Woman’s Club has 
in mind when it asks that the coming voter, 
boy or girl, shall be rescued from selfish 
pacifism and chaotic demagogy, and made to 
understand that ‘‘this peace-loving nation must 
never again bear the penalty of being wholly 
unprepared to meet an unexpected violation of 
its li yg 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND LABOR 


E have grown accustomed to permit- 
V V ting the government of the United 
States to manage a good part of the 
business of the country ; we see it running the 
railways, building fleets of merchant ships, 
distributing by executive order the necessaries 
of life and by executive order fixing the prices 
we shall pay for them. Now it purposes to 
control the labor of the country. 


According to present plans, there will be no- 


‘‘eonscription’’ of labor, but the arrangements 
are expected to result in a situation of stability 
not unlike that which ‘‘conscription’’ would 
bring about. 

For some time the employment and distribu- 
tion of dock labor has been in the government’s 
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hands. Now it is the rule that any industry 
that employs more than one hundred men must 
get its common labor through the Federal 
Employment Service, and as soon as the plans 
ean be worked ovt and the proper machinery 
provided skilled labor must be obtained in the 
same way. The plan is intended to do away 
with the competitive bidding of employers for 
labor, together with the accompanying restless- 
ness of labor itself. It must lead in the end to 
the government’s fixing a standard of wages. 

At the same time the National War Labor 
Board is steadily employed in settling disputes 
between employers and employees. That is the 
most difficult of tasks; but Mr. Taft and Mr. 
Walsh, who represent the opposite points of 
view on the board, have hitherto acted in 
entire harmony, and the action of the Presi- 
dent in the dispute between the telegraph 
companies and their employees shows that he 
is determined to support the board with all 
the authority of the government. 

Two years ago no one could have foreseen 
this almost complete interference of the gov- 
ernment in hiring, paying and directing the 
labor of the country. The step, radical as 
it is, seems to have been almost forced upon 
us by the magnitude of the crisis and bids fair 
to justify itself by its results. But when the 
war is over it will be interesting to see what 
part, if any, of the machinery that is being 
provided will be kept at work. The nation 
seems unlikely to acquiesce in the govern- 
ment’s regulating labor in time of peace; and 
yet the current of war bears us so fast and so 
far that we cannot tell whether, after we have 
escaped from it, we shall be able to find our 
way back to the place from which it swept us. 
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A GERMAN “PEACE SPEECH” 


"Tx German foreign secretary, Dr. von 
Kiihlmann, has made one of his cool, 
plausible speeches to the Reichstag. That 
speech itself, and still more the effect it pro- 
duced in Germany, give us a little insight into 
what is going on in the heads of the important 
people in the Kaiser’s empire. 

Dr. von Kiihlmann himself is a moderate, as 
such classifications run in Germany. He is no 
blind hater of England and probably does not 
believe that Germany can win the military 
mastery of the entire world. He hinted strongly 
that a ‘‘victorious’’ peace was hardly possible 
and advised the nations to prepare for a nego- 
tiated peace by convincing one another of their 
honesty of purpose and good will. He denied 
that Germany aimed at the domination of the 
world, and he said that the Germans asked only 
for ‘ta free and strong existence within the 
historical borders of Germany, Overseas posses- 
sions corresponding to our greatness and the 
freedom of the seas for our trade. ’’ 

A few people seem to have liked the speech ; 
the Socialists, or at least a great many of them, 
applauded its moderation and agreed with its 
point of view. But it drew forth angry growls 
from the men who really count in German poli- 
tics and may result in Dr. von Kiihlmann’s re- 
signing. ‘‘Germany need no longer be modest!’’ 
the Junker leaders cry. ‘‘Our arms shall compel 
our enemies to sue for peace and to accept the 
terms we are willing to give them. The domi- 
nation of the world is within our grasp; no 
underling civilian secretary shall deny our 
right to it.’’ A German lieutenant made pris- 
oner on the western front said to his captors 
detiantly, ‘‘We are going to win this war or 
we are going to hell.’’ That is the spirit which 
animates the military party all over Germany, 
and, as at Brest—Litovsk, it is not the foreign 
secretary but the military leaders that deter- 
mine what Germany shall demand. 

As the voice of moderation and reasonable- 
ness in Germany, moreover, Dr. von Kiihl- 
mann is disappointing. He is insincere, and 
he repeats once more the old meaningless 
phrases that can only irritate. When he says 
that Germany does not desire world domina- 
tion, he asks us to take his word against the 
evidence of our senses. When he speaks of 
convincing the Allies of German honesty of 
purpose, after the events of the last four years, 
beginning with Belgium and ending for the 
moment with Brest-Litovsk, he talks of the 
impossible. When he outlines the three aims of 
Germany, he describes things that Germany 
possessed without question when the war 
began. Either Germany went to war for some- 
thing it already held or else—and this is the 
real fact—his phrases mean something other 
than he wishes us to understand by them. The 
‘*historical borders’? of Germany are to be 
extended to take in whatever the empire covets ; 
the ‘‘freedom of the seas’’ is to mean the naval 
supremacy of Germany over every other nation. 

The speech therefore offers no hopeful basis 
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of peace. Even if Germany spoke through it, 
we should find in it words only and nowhere 
the accent of good faith. But Germany does 
not speak through it. The bombastic rhetoric 
of the Kaiser’s anniversary speech and the 
greedy demands of the Junker leader, Count 
von Westarp, are still the authentic voice of 


the empire. 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONDUCT OF THE WAR.—The drawing 

of the key numbers, affecting the 744,000 
young men who have become twenty-one since 
June 5, 1917, took place in Washington on June 
27. —President Wilson has named eight new 
major generals and forty-three brigadier gen- 
erals. Most of the officers thus advanced in 
rank are serving in France.——The govern- 
ment expenditures, including loans to our allies, 
during the fiscal year that ended on June 30 
were about $12,600,000,000. War activities are 
now costing the United States about $50, 000, 000 
a day.—On June 30 Eugene V. Debs, four 
times the Socialist candidate for President, was 
arrested on the charge of disloyal and sedi- 
tious public addresses. ——On June 29 the 
Federal Trade Commission submitted to Con- 
gress a report in which it charged that nu- 
merous great industries essential to the war 
programme, notably those of the packers and 
the millers, have been making unfair and 
extortionate profits. Secretary Daniels an- 
nounced that work would begin at once on 
the remaining forty-eight vessels, including 
battle cruisers and superdreadnaughts, of the 
156 authorized by Congress two years ago in 
the three-year naval programme. ——The June 
ship production was 280,400 tons, a total of 
1,084,670 tons for the first half of 1918. 
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Bape age —On June 28 the Senate, by a 
vote of 49 to 25, refused to extend the 
limits of the draft age. On the next day, after 
less than four hours of debate, the Senate 
passed apprupriation bills that carry about 
$20, 000, 000, 000-—$12, 089, 000,000 for the army, 
$5, 500,000,000 for fortifications, and about 
$3, 000,000,000 under the sundry civil bill. The 
Senate rejected the McCumber amendment, 
calling for an army of five million men as soon 
as possible, on the ground that no limit should 
be set to the size of the army. It ‘passed an 
amendment that authorized the promotion of 
Gen. Crowder, in charge of the draft, to lieu- 
tenant general. —— After a day of bitter debate, 
mainly on the matter of arranging pairs, the 
Senate failed to vote on the woman suffrage 
amendment to the Constitution. —-The Agri- 
culture Committee of the Senate, by a vote of 8 
to 3, added to the emergency food bill an amend- 
ment that provides for war-time prohibition of 
beer, wines and whiskey. ——President Wilson, 
by a veto of the appropriation for a pneumatic 
mail-tube system, put an end to that system in 
the half dozen large cities where it has been 
established. By another veto he prevented the 
establishment of an eight-hour day, in place of 
a seven-hour day, for government employees 
in Washington during the war. In the House 
a bill for government control and operation of 
telegraph and telephone lines was introduced 
on July 1. That was in answer to the threat 
of a strike by the union employees of the 
Western Union. ——The two branches remained 
deadlocked on the matter of a minimum wheat 
price. The House refused to increase the min- 
imum price of $2 a bushel, and the Senate 
took a stand for a minimum of $2.50. 
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OTTON CROP.—The 1918 cotton crop in 

the United States, as indicated by the 
conditions of July 1, will be 15,325,000 500- 
pound bales, the third largest ever grown. 
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OREIGN TRADE.—The exports of the 
United States during the fiscal year that 
closed on June 30 were about $6,000, 000,000 
and the imports $3,000,000,000. The trade bal- 
ance declined about $630,000,000 from that of 
1917, largely on account of the excess of imports 
over exports in our trade with South America. 
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} geet CONTROL.—On July 1 the 
Railroad Administration turned back to 
private management about 1700 of the 2000 so- 
called short-line roads. Those lines have about 
30,000 miles of track, or one seventh of the 
total railway mileage of the United States. 
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EXICO.—The United States government 

has made public a note sent to the 
Mexican government in April. The note pro- 
tests against Mexican taxation of oil lands and 
oil contracts to an extent that is confiscatory, 
* and serves notice that the United States will 
protect the property rights of its citizens in that 
country. e 


ECENT DEATHS.—On July 2, the Rev. 
Washington Gladden of Columbus, Ohio, 
aged 82.—On July 3, Benjamin R. Tillman, 
long United States Senator from South Caro- 
lina, aged 70. 





THE GREAT WAR 
i (From June 27 to July 3) 


The week failed to bring the expected re- 
sumption of the great German offensive in 
France, but there were numerous indications 
that it would not long be delayed. There were 
special signs that the Germans were preparing 
for an assault on the American lines at 
Chiteau-Thierry, where an American army 
corps, or six divisions of about 220,000 men, 
was shoulder to shoulder with the French to 
block the foad to Paris. The presence of a full 
American corps at that vital point was first 
made known on July 1, when Washington 
announced that Maj. Gen. Hunter Liggett was 
in command of such a force there. The logic 
of the situation made a German thrust, prob- 
ably the most desperate offensive yet under- 
taken, seem inevitable. Not only have the 
large salients, unconnected and almost isolated, 
made their lines awkward to hold against the 
local operations of the Allies, but the policy 
of waiting, which the Allies can well afford 
to follow, offers only disaster for the Germans. 
Moreover, a crushing blow at the Americans 
would naturally be the German ambition at 
this stage of the struggle. 

Pending the resumption of the German 
offense there were important local operations 
by the Allies at several points on the western 
front. Most notable of these was the capture 
by the Americans of a German stronghold 
south of the village of Torey and north of 
Belleau Wood. Of the twelve hundred Germans 
who held that position 
about seven hundred were 
killed during a terrific 
shelling that continued 
thirteen hours and dur- 
ing the seven hours of 
hand - to-hand fighting 
that followed it, and more 
than three hundred were 
captured. This battle, 
which took place on June 
26, was the most impor- 
MAJ. GEN. HUNTER LIGGETT tant in which American 
troops as an independent unit had been en- 
gaged, and was praised in the French official 
statement as a brilliant victory. The American 
losses were relatively small. 

On July 1 American troops stormed and 





captured the village of Vaux, two miles west | 


of Chateau-Thierry, after heavy artillery 
preparation. They captured about 500 prison- 
ers and large supplies of stores, and repulsed 
vigorous German counter-attacks. 

On July 2 it was announced that the number 
of American troops thus far sent overseas was 
1,019,115, that they were in eight sectors on 
the western front, and that Americans would 
soon be fighting with the Italians against the 
Austrians. The eight American sectors in 
France are in the following vicinities: Near 
Montdidier, northwest of Chateau - Thierry, 
immediately east of Chiteau-Thierry, at Toul, 
in Lorraine, and three in Alsace, one near 
the border line, another south of that, and one 
in front of Belfort. 

On June 28 the British carried out a success- 
ful operation east of the Nieppe: Forest. They 
advanced their line to an average depth of 
nearly a mile and captured 430 prisoners and 
22 machine guns. On the same day the French 
struck a powerful blow south of the Aisne, 
captured 1160 prisoners, and improved their 
positions on a four-mile front. 

In northern Italy the week emphasized the 
extent of the Austrian rout on the Piave and 
brought renewed activities in the mountain 
region. The British and Italian troops were 
the aggressors there and improved their posi- 
tions at several points. On June 30, after a 
bitter struggle, they captured Monte di Val- 
bella and took 2000 prisoners. On July 2 they 
attacked the Austrians in the region of Monte 
Grappa, and captured about 600 prisoners. 

Rome set the losses of the Austrians in the 
Piave retreat at 270,000 men, although Vienna 
admitted the loss of less than half that number. 
The Italians captured about 20,000 prisoners— 
not 45,000, as first reported. 

On July 1 Berlin said that since the begin- 
ning of the great spring offensive in March 
the German armies on the western front had 
captured 191,454 unwounded prisoners, about 
equally divided between British and French, 
2476 cannon and 15,024 machine guns. 

The casualties in the American forces over- 
seas, reported to July 1, numbered 10,383, of 
which 9131 were in the army and 1252 in the 
marine corps. Those killed in action and who 
died of wounds, including 291 lost at sea, were 
2377; those who died of disease were 1287; 
the wounded were 5866; and the missing in 
action, including prisoners, were 388. 

German troops were pushing toward Kola 
on the Murmansk coast where American, 
British and French troops had landed to pro- 
tect the vast stores collected there before the 
collapse of Russia. 

On the night of June 27, seventy miles off 
the Irish coast, a U-boat sank without warning 
the hospital ship Llandovery Castle, which 
was returning from Canada, where it had car- 
ried sick and wounded. There were 258 persons 
on board, including 80 men of the army medi- 
cal corps and 14 women nurses. All the women 


were drowned. Only 24 men were rescued. 





EAGLE BRAND 
Guard Baby's Health 


this Summer 


Food is first in Mother’s summer 
welfare plans for baby. And Mother 
has a safe, dependable ally in Borden’s 
Eagle Brand. Eagle Brand is safe be- 
cause it is absolutely pure—even in 
hot weather, when purity in baby’s 
food is most necessary. Eagle Brand 
is dependable because it is always uni- 
form in quality—easily digested and 
readily assimilated. There is no tax 
on baby’s sensitive digestion during 
these trying summer months. 


For sixty years—Summer, Autumn, 
Winter and Spring—Eagle Brand 
has been the standard infant food 
when nature’s own food has failed. 


Eagle Brand is sold by better drug- 


gists and grocers everywhere. 

May we send you our booklets— 
‘‘Baby’s Biography’ and ‘“Baby’s 
They are free. 


Welfare’’? 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 


445 Borden Building 


** Be sure the Eagle 
is on the Label’’ 
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THE PIRATE 
By Ralph M. Jones 


H, I am a Pirate blithe and bold, 
And I seour the rolling sea; 
And every craft 
That the brave winds waft 
Must give an account to me. 


For the ships I hail are the Hearts of Men, 
And out of their holds I bear 
Ingots of gold 
And gems untold 
That long had lain hidden there. 


And if I discover among the crew 
Hate, Envy, Anger or Pride, 
I laugh out a grim 
“Away with him!” 
And I toss him over the side. 


Oh, I am a Pirate blithe and bold, 
And I steer by the stars.above ; 
The Men of my crew 

Are Angels true; 
And the Name that I bear is Love. 
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FAMILY WORSHIP 


STUDIED for the ministry,” said a 
successful business man, “‘but I broke 
down midway in my course of study. 
Four years in college and two in the 
theological seminary, working my way 
and spending my vacations in earning 
money undermined my health. I had to give up 
the ministry, but I resolved when I entered busi- 
ness that I would carry with me all the ideals and 
principles that had been mine when I planned to 
be a minister of the gospel. All in all, I think it 
is easier to practice than to preach; but I have 
had to modify a number of my theories, often very 
much to my sorrow. 

“TI started my family life with daily worship 
and maintained it with increasing difficulty as 
the responsibilities and cares of business grew. 
Finally,—and I confess it with sorrow,—I gave it 
up. It was almost impossible to get the family 
together at any time in the day, and the hurried, 
perfunctory attempt grew wearisome and unprofit- 
able, and I doubt if its value repaid the effort. I 
gave it up, and, although I am unhappy about it, 
I do not see a remedy.” 

A similar experience has occurred in many 
homes. It must be confessed that regular family 
worship is nearly obsolete, yet the custom involves 
much that is precious. 

It may be true that the old-fashioned forms and 
methods of conducting family prayers are not well 
adapted to the modern home with its great variety 
of demands and interruptions; yet any home is 
blessed that can gather its members for even a 
quiet two minutes for a united upward look. A 
single verse of Scripture, a good thought upon it 
and a moment of united prayer would bless the 
family life of America and unify the higher inter- 
ests of the home as almost no other one thing 
could do. 

In the midst of so many interests that tend to 
disintegrate home life,—the separation of the chil- 
dren into different rooms at school and into differ- 
ent groups of friends outside, and the diverging 
avenues of life open before the feet of the older 
members,—every influence is to be cherished that 
daily unites all dwellers under a common roof in 
a moment of uplift and inspiration. If the morning 
meal could be preceded or followed by a few 
minutes of devotion, home life would gain a quiet 
and repose that would have vast value for bodily 
health, for poise of spirit, and for all that is best in 
character. 
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THE BOOMERANG 


7 HAT has happened to you, Alison 
Phail?” cried Edith Edgerton. 

A swift tide of color swept Alison’s 
delicate face. 

“You find me changed?” she asked. 
*“No, don’t be embarrassed. It’s I who 
am humiliated. I knew I was growing to be a 
chronic grumbler, but I hadn’t realized before 
that it was as bad as that. You see, I’m saying it 
for you. I knew—oh, of course I knew—that the 
children were worth a thousand times over every 
sacrifice I made for them, and yet—well, I wanted 
to eat my cake and have it, too; to have the chil- 
dren and yet to have my old freedom and strength 
and good times. Oh, I’ve seen it all in your face a 
hundred times, but it just made me angrier and 
angrier —” 

“But how —” Edith broke in. 

“That’s what I’m going to tell you. It began one 
rainy day when Allie and Dick couldn’t go to 
school, and Tina had a cold and was out and out 
cross. The day seemed a thousand hours long, and 
by three o’clock I was desperate. Then a maga- 
zine cover caught my eye. Somewhere back in the 
prehistoric ages of the morning, before I realized 
the kind of day it was going to be, I had begun to 
read an article about the children of Italy—the 
courage of so many of them in those awful days 
of the retreat. So I began to tell the children about 
them. You know how honest Dick is; his eyes 
grew darker and darker, and finally he cried, ‘Gee, 
I couldn’t have been like them!’ And then my 
inspiration came. I proposed that they make scrap- 
books of brave people—little hero books of their 
own. 

“It has worked wonders. It really was amazing 
—all the brave people we found when we began to 
look. The children’s keen little ears caught treas- 
ure no less than their eyes. Allie showed me in her 
book, ‘The little girl Mrs. Green told mother about 
that lay on her back with a heavy weight on her 
leg, and never cried.’ I could fairly see the chil- 
dren grow hero-size, day by day. 

“But still, Pharisee that I was, I never thought 
IT needed heroes till Allie came down with the 
measles the day she was to have gone to Ethel 
Sayre’s valentine party. The child had been look- 
ing forward to it for weeks. When I had to tell her 
that she couldn’t go, at first the tears came into 
her eyes; then she turned her back and lay there 
very still for a few minutes. When she turned 
round again her baby battle was won. 

***T guess the war children wouldn’t have cried, 
would they, mother?’ she said. 

“That’s all. You see it was like a lightning flash 
~-the way I had ‘cried’ because I couldn’t go to 
my kind of parties. And I couldn’t have my chil- 
dren outgrowing their mother. I saw that I must 
qualify or—some day—I shouted be teft out.” 
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Alison laughed as she spoke, but her friend saw 
that her eyes were tender—and happy. 

“It’s dangerous going into the hero-making 
business,” she declared. ‘‘It may prove to be a 
boomerang.” 
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WHEN RAZZLE-DAZZLE RAN AWAY 


\ K i have plenty of outside news of the doings 
of the British tanks; but inside stories of 
their exploits are few. So much the more 

interesting is Capt. David Fallon’s account of his 


| adventures while in command of one. 


“The dear girl,” he begins affectionately, “was 
named Razzle-Dazzle. She was very young, having 


| been in service only three months, but rather 


portly. Matter of fact, she weighed something over 
thirty tons. And in no way could you call the dear 
little woman pretty. . . . The fact is that she 
showed every aspect of being a bad, scrappy old 
dearie. The minute I saw her in her lovely ugli- 
ness I knew she would like trouble, and lots of it.” 

He was quite right; she did. It was at Beau- 
mont-Hamel that she found it when she started 
forth for the enemy trenches and a fortified sugar 
mill beyond. Because of long experience with 
rapid-fire guns, although he had had none with 
tanks, Capt. Fallon was drafted at an hour’s notice 
to replace her captain. 

“It was all new to me, but highly interesting,’ 
Capt. Fallon relates. ‘My crew consisted of seven 
men—five of whom were well experienced—and a 
black cat. Although she was a lady cat, she had 
been named Joffre. She was very friendly and in- 
sisted on sitting either on my knee or shoulder 
from the moment I sealed myself and my men in 
the tank. 

“When the order came to advance, Razzle-Daz- 
zle, groaning, grunting and lurching, got under way 
slowly but efficiently, waddled across no man’s 
land, crushed the enemy’s barbed wire to messes of 
steel spaghetti and smashed through his trenches, 
throwing up the earth ahead in chocolate showers 
of spray, as if the ground we rode over were an 
angry sea of mud. 

“Every man in the tank was shouting and yelling 
with the excitement of the thing, and we were 
tossed up against each other like loosened peas in 
apod. Only Joffre remained perfectly cool. Some- 
how she maintained a firm seat on my swaying 
shoulder, and as I glanced round to peer at her 
she was calmly licking a paw and then daintily 
wiping her face. . . . We rocked and ploughed out 
of the trenches and went swaying toward the re- 
finery. They had seen us coming, and every window 
facing us exhibited a working gun. There were 
sixteen such windows. They all blazed at us... . 
My notion was to circle the mill, and I gave orders 
accordingly. But the Razzle-Dazzle’s chauffeur 
looked at me in distress. 

«The steering gear’s off, sir,’ he said. 

“ ‘Stop her, then, and we’ll let them have it from 
here!’ I ordered. 

‘‘He made several frantic motions with the mech- 
anism and said: 

“*T can’t stop her, either.’ 

“And the Razzle-Dazzle carried out her own idea 
of attack. She banged head-on into the mill. She 
went right through a wide doorway, making splin- 
ters of the door; she knocked against conerete 
pillars, supports and walls, smashing everything 
in her way, and bowled out of the other side just 
as the roof crashed in and apparently crushed and 
smothered all the artillerymen beneath it. 

“On the way through, the big, powerful old girl 
bucked and rocked and reared until we men and 
the black cat inside her were thrown again and 
again into a jumble, the cat scratching us like a 
devil in her frenzy of fear.’ - 

So far, the runaway had triumphed; but disaster 
awaited her in a huge shell crater dead ahead. 
She slid and wallowed to the bottom, but could 
not climb out, and the Germans soon got her range 
with big shells. Her crew abandoned her, and 
presently a shell reached her tank, and with a 
bang and a great flare of blazing oil she met her 
fate. Capt. Fallon and the crew returned in safety 
to the British lines—at least, all but one. That one, 
although missing, was certainly not a prisoner; 
having nine lives to her companions’ paltry one 
apiece, she probably also survived. Capt. Fallon, 
forgiving her his scratches, magnanimously hopes 
that she did. 

“T wonder,” he concludes his narrative, ‘‘what 
Joffre thought of it all? I don’t remember seeing 
her when we fied from the tank except as some- 
thing incredibly swift and black flashed past my 


| eyes as we thrust up the lid. I sincerely hope she 
| is alive and well, ‘somewhere in France.’ ” 
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HE RECONSIDERED 


OT long ago The Companion related two or 
three anecdotes of Quaker courtships. Here 
is still another, and a rather amusing one— 

of a courtship cautiously begun and even more 
cautiously discontinued. 

Abner, a Friend of deliberate disposition and 
discreet mind, was resolved upon matrimony. His 
neighbor’s comely daughter, Prudenee, seemed in 
every way an eligible maiden, and he commenced 
to pay her addresses, marked, if scarcely ardent. 
But if Abner was slow and cool, Prudence was 
of a different temperament, and had plenty of 
spirit and impulsiveness in spite of her drab gown 
and demure bonnet. She was sunny and sweet- 
natured, however, and her occasional little tem- 
pers, although duly frowned upon by her sober 
elders, rather endeared her the more to the quiet 
community that she enlivened. Abner had several 
rivals; but he was wealthy and esteemed, her 
parents approved, and Joseph, the shy young 
Friend whom Prudence herself had once been 
supposed to favor, scarcely dared press his modest 
claims against such an opponent. The match was 
all but made when suddenly Abner’s visits ceased ; 
and a few months later Prudence married Joseph. 

“Thee almost married her thyself, did thee not, 
Abner?” a cousin ventured to remark, on the day 
of the wedding. 

“Almost,” assented Abner, complacently ; “but, 
Rachel, I was favored in time with a sign, and it 
was borne in upon me strongly that I should do 
well to withdraw before it was too late. Prudence, 
thee knows, is not of a serious mind; but I laid 
her levity to her youth. She is also of a quick 
tongue, too little bridled; but I trusted time and 
a husband to teach her graver language. Truly, 
with all, I believed her mild- and amenable, until 
one day —’’ He paused, and Rachel scarcely dared 
inquire what depth of depravity Prudence had 
suddenly revealed; but she nerved herself to 
murmur a question. -.- > 

“Rachel,” said Abner, solemnly, “that day, be- 
cause of paint upon the front gate, I approached 
by the kitchen path, and through the little window 
in the pantry I saw a cat stealing cream; and I 





saw Prudence enter and see the cat, also; but 
she did not see me. She spoke to the cat in anger; 
and I heard; and it was borne in upon me at that 
moment that she was not.the woman for my wife!” 

‘‘No doubt thee judged wisely, Abner,” agreed 
Rachel, ‘‘but what did Prudence say that moved 
thee to renounce her?” 

“The word she uttered was ‘Scat!’” replied 
Abner, ‘‘but, Rachel, her voice was profane!” 


os 
IN ANY WAR GARDEN 








Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 

How does your garden grow ? 

“It’s packed the bins and filled 
the tins, 

And I've hung up the hoe.” 











KING VICTOR 


HE war has cast some kings down from their 
thrones and held up others to the scorn of 
the world. But it has also made some honored 
and beloved, not by their own people only but by 
millions of the citizens of other countries. King 
Albert of Belgium is one; King Victor of Italy is 
another. Victor has not the imposing presence and 
heroic bearing of Albert, but his soul has risen 
nobly to the occasion. 

The extreme democracy of Italy, says Mr. Her- 
bert Vivian in Italy at War, has always expressed 
itself in the freest criticism of the monarchy. 
During the agitation of May, 1915, when many 
persons feared that Italy might shrink from war, 
the name of King Victor Emmanuel III was fre- 
quently taken in vain. The press published: impu- 
dent caricatures and openly accused him of being 
swayed by Austrian sympathizers. 

Foor little man! So small, and rather alone! 
He has a splendid wife, worthy daughter of the 
old lion of Montenegro, and he finds much homely 
happiness in his sturdy family. But he has been 
the subject of many slights and much indiffer- 
ence; indeed, only in Italy is it known how near 
he was to exile in May, 1915. 

But the time for pity has gone by, and the King 
is now by far the most popular man in the kingdom. 
He is almost a dwarf, with a colorless face slightly 
bronzed by the elements, a crisp, manly voice, 
and a way of laughing with his eyes. He stands 
erect, with his short legs wide apart. His hair is 
beginning to grow gray, and there are furrows on 
his forehead and beside his mouth, yet he bears 
himself like a young man, walking fast and never 
tiring. He speaks little and simply, always to the 
point, looking men straight in the eyes and awak- 
ening strong feeling wherever he goes. 

He buzzes about the battle front in a little gray 
motor, without escorts and with no precautions 
for his safety. He sleeps little and cares not where; 
he is quite happy in an Alpine hut or on straw. 
His fare is of the simplest,—a little cold meat, 
bread, cheese and chocolate,—and he is always 
ready to share it with the nearest soldier. He says 
“Tu’’ to everyone in a fatherly way, and welcomes 
familiarity from the soldiers. They treat him as 
one of themselves, but none have ever taken ad- 
vantage of his good nature. He laughed heartily 
when an old soldier called out to him, “ Nay, 
Majesty, what be doing here? This be no place for 
thee. Get thee gone at once!”’ 

He interests himself in all the men he meets. 
“Dear me,” he says, “what a lot of post cards! 
Are they all for sweethearts? Give them to me 
and I will send them with my own letters. Such 
things should not be delayed.” ‘“Why do you look 
so glum? No news from your family? Cheer up! I’ll 
send a wire for you to inquire.” The soldiers see 
him praying with glistening eyes over adying com- 
rade. ‘‘For you, Majesty!’’ gasped a dying soldier 
as he stretched out his arms. “Not so, my son,” 
was the grave reply: “for Italy!” - 

Another incident that happened on the battle 
front gives a picture of the King’s courage. In the 
midst of shell fire a lieutenant who had fallen, 
mortally wounded, called a soldier, gave him a 
few keepsakes to convey to his family and then 
ordered him to fly. But the soldier tried to carry 
the lieutenant to a place of safety. Some gunners 
called to him through the infernal fire, “Save your- 
self! save yourself!” But still he remained. In 
the distance a motor horn could be heard, and 
the whisper went round that the King had left the 
field. The soldier still struggled with the officer’s 
body, but the lieutenant died in his arms. Flinging 
himself on the corpse, the young fellow exclaimed 
with tears: : 

“Even the King has gone away!” 

Then a hand touched his shoulder. He shook 
himself, rose and stood at attention. “My dear 
boy,” said the King, “the car has gone, but the 
King is still with you.” 

And there they remained till the end of the day. 
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SPEAKING OF BEAR 


$6 PEAKING of bear,” remarked the grizzled 
prospector as he gazed thoughtfully over 
the rail of the observation-car platform, 
‘you may be surprised to hear it, but these hills 
are still alive with them.” 

The train was chug-chugging slowly up the steep 
incline of the cafion in which the evening shadows 
were already gathering. The passengers peered 
eagerly into the depths of the shaggy mountain 
walls as if in the hope of actually seeing a bear. 

“Yes, sir,’ continued the prospector as he pulled 





his Scotch cap well over a pair of twinkling eyes, 
“bear and trout are as thick in this part of Utah 
as they were before the days of the railroad, with 
a few catamount thrown in for good measure.” 

“Yes?” The little New Yorker spoke the word 
with just the right inflection. 

“I was away back in these very hills on a little 
fishing jaunt last summer. We were camped up 
about Eagle Grove, Bob Parks and I. The fishing 
was fine. I never saw prettier trout. 

“Well, along toward sundown one afternoon I 
was whipping a particularly rough bit of the Little 
Green River. I had backed up against a steep 
rock on the upper side of a big pool and was having 
the time of my life trying to whip out some big 
trout. Rock bottom makes pretty slippery standing 
at best, and it was all I could do to keep my foot- 
ing and make the casts. Bob was farther upstream 
out of sight. 

“Why I looked round I can’t say. Anyhow, I 
seemed to feel, more than see, a big shadow loom- 
ing up: above me. I gave a startled look upward 
and saw the nose and one paw of a big grizzly. 
He was lying down on the rock and sort of swiping 
lazily at me with one paw, like a cat batting at a 
flying leaf. 

‘‘All the ice in that melted snow water seemed to 
flow into my veins. Again that big paw swished 
by over my head. It missed me by more than a 
foot but looked as big as a mountain. I tried to 
collect my wits and devise a means of getting out 
with a whole skin, but my brain was muddled. 1 
usually pack a revolver, but that day I’d left it 
at camp with my holster. I thought of plunging 
across the pool, but hesitated because of its depth, 
the current and my heavy boots. I couldn’t work 
up along the rock because the bear blocked the 
way. 

‘All those thoughts occupied me only a few 
seconds. The big paw was just starting on another 
playful swing at my head when I heard a yell. It 
was Bob. 

“At that yell the bear forgot all about me. He 
gave a mighty heave that sent bits of rock spin- 
ning into the water, and whirled on all fours to 
face Bob. I couldn’t see what was happening, 
but I judged that Bob sighted the bear at about 
the same time that the bear sighted Bob. Some 
foolish idea of distracting the bear’s attention in 
order to give Bob time to get away flashed through 
my head. I flipped my rod and sent that gut leader 
spinning out for one of the prettiest casts I have 
ever made. The fly landed squarely on the bear’s 
nose, and with a quick jerk I had him hooked as 
neatly as any trout I ever caught. 

“Say! There were seven kinds of earthquakes 
and a tornado thrown in for good measure. And 
how that grizzly clawed and spit and snorted and 
fought! I almost lost my grip on the rod. Then 
there was a. mighty splash, a shower of rocks and 
dirt, and I was swept off my feet and under, 
fighting for air and swallowing buckets of water. 

“But I hung to that rod, although the bear gave 
such a jerk on it that he almost wrenched my 
right arm loose. I shot to the top like a cork, and 
the next instant I was cutting through that pool 
like a motor boat. There was the bear, fifty feet 
ahead of me, swimming at a great rate, snorting 
and puffing with the pain of a hundred-and-sixty- 
pound man dragging at the end of that fishline. 
Thanks to thestrength of that gut leader, the bear 
took me across the pool in record time. 

“When I hit rock bottom on the other side, I let 
go of that rod in a hurry. It was either that or get 
towed:across the whole of Utah..That bear simply. 
tore ahead like a British tank. He didn’t stop 
for anything. The last we saw of him he was way 
up the trail, bouncing along, with the rod still 
banging along behind him. The funny part of it all 
was that Bob had left his gun in camp, too. Maybe 
it was lucky. Using a gun on a grizzly bear is 
dangerous business.” 
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A MAID OF FRANCE 


HEN the work in your war garden seems 

tedious and you straighten your aching 

back and look longingly toward the inviting 
shade of the trees or toward the armchair on the 
awning-covered porch; when you mutter to your- 
self that it will not matter much whether the weeds 
do choke the beet patch—it may help you to finish 
your task if you call to mind a story told in My 
War Diary by Mrs. Mary King Waddington. 

In a village near ours, says the author, a girl of 
thirteen is running the farm. At the beginning of 
the war it was a thriving farm with a man and his 
wife, six sons and one daughter. Then the blow 
fell, and all the men in France were mobilized ; the 
father and his two eldest boys went off at once— 
four hours after the decree of mobilization was 
received in the village. The farmer had no time to 
put his house in order, but left the farm in the 
hands of his wife and the two big boys, aged fif- 
teen and sixteen. The man and his two eldest sons 
are now dead, the two next are in the army, and 
the poor mother, a wreck physically and mentally, 
cries all day. The girl and the two little boys do 
the whole work of the farm. The youngest, who is 
only ten years old, cannot accomplish much, but 
he does manage to watch the cows and to carry 
cans of milk or baskets of butter. 

I see the girl sometimes; she is perfectly well, 
never complains and never asks for anything— 
except occasionally for a warm petticoat, or a hood 
to keep her head and neck warm and dry when 
she is working in the fields. There are hundreds 
of girls doing that work all over France. 
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DYNAMITING THE POTHUNTER 


HE newspapers of the country have almost 

everywhere been a powerful force in crystal- 

lizing the sentiment for the protection by 
proper laws of fish and game as important re- 
sources of the commonwealth. 

A New Jersey editor, a thorough sportsman, 
says Wild Life, recently received from a reader 
who desired to take fish by questionable means a 
letter that contained this request: 

“Please advise me how to dynamite a stream.” 

The newspaper man sent the following advice: 

“Four sticks of dynamite are sufficient. Tie them 
securely round your neck, attach fuse, light it, and 
run as fast as you can away from the water, to 
avoid injuring the other snakes and reptiles.” 


o¢ 
TO BE EXACT 


A RECRUIT, on night guard duty for the first 
time, observed a shadowy form approaching. 
Following his instructions, he cried: 

“Halt! Who goes there?” 
“Shut up!” a husky voice replied with some im- 
patience. “I ain’t going; I’m coming back.” 
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DAISIES IN THE RAIN 


BY ANNETTE WYNNE 


Daisies standing in the rain 
Hold their heads together, 
But they never once complain 
Of the drenching weather. 


Daisies know the sun will dry 
All their dripping laces; 
They’re too wise to frown and 
sigh 
And spoil their dainty faces. 
e¢ 9 


A LAD OF CAPRI 


BY MATHILDE R. VANNER 


ICOLA is an Italian boy. Five years 
N have passed since I first knew him, and 

that is a long time in the life of a boy. 
Much has happened in those five years in the 
life of Nicola—and in the history of the world, 
for that matter. 

When I first knew Nicola he lived on the 
island of Capri, off the coast of Italy. That 
beautiful island was his birthplace, and he 
knew it from end to end—the high cliffs that 
look far off over the blue Mediterranean, the 
little village from which the steamers ply back 
and forth to Naples, the steep paths that lead 
to the crumbling ruins of old palaces, and the 
modern hotels and villas where the tourists 
stay. 

I met Nicola one day when I had wandered 
off alone among the cliffs. It was December, 
but it was as warm as June in my own New 
England, four thousand miles away. It was 
the season of the wild flowers. One of the little 
blossoms that I saw on all sides was the jack- 
in-the-pulpit. Think of jack-in-the-pulpit at 
Christmas time! Another flower was the nar- 
cissus, growing in beautiful clusters on the 
sides of the cliffs. 

I was looking up at a particularly tempting 
cluster of narcissuses when a lad with black 
hair and eyes as bright as beads ran up and 
plucked my sleeve. He said something in the 
soft language of Italy, and I knew that he was 
telling me that he would get the flowers for me. 

In another moment he was clambering up 
the cliff. Other children saw his errand and 
came running to help him—or to be first in 
bringing me the flowers. One of them, a black- 
haired girl, with big silver earrings and a red 
scarf, was Nicola’s sister. He called her Netta. 
I suppose her name was Antonetta. Another 
of the girls was Ticolina, and one of the boys 
was Salvatore, as I found out later. None of 
them wore shoes or stockings. Soon they num- 
bered half a dozen, and they climbed far up the 
cliff, clinging to the shrubs and to the crevices 
in the rock. They gathered big clusters of the 
fragrant little blossoms, which they brought to 
me. ‘ : 

I rewarded them with small coins, and they 
ran away chattering and laughing happily—all 
except Nicola, who lingered shyly near me. So 
it came about that he became my guide and 
companion, not only on my walk that day but 
‘on all the remaining days that I spent at Capri. 
Whenever I came from the hotel for a walk he 
was always waiting for me, and every day he 
had a new place of interest to show me or 
something new to tell me about the island and 
its people. He quickly picked up a few words 
of English and I knew a little Italian, and so 
we got on very well. Each of us learned much 
of the other’s language in those days, but I am 
sure that Nicola learned English faster than I 
could learn Italian—and I am a school-teacher, 
too! 

One day Nicola was my guide on a visit to 
the famous Blue Grotto. A boatman of the 
village rowed us round the cliffs to the side of 
the island that faces the open sea. There, 
through a little hole at the base of the cliff, — 
an opening so low that we had to lie flat in 
the boat, drenched by the spray that came 
over the sides,—the boatman skillfully steered 
the boat into the vast cavern known as the 
Blue Grotto. It is a wonderful place, and no 
visitor to Capri ever misses it, unless the water 
is so rough that boats cannot safely make their 
way through the narrow entrance. The dim 
cavern was filled with a curious blue light, and 
the water below the boat seemed almost as 
clear as the air above it. While we were there 
Nicola told me of one party of visitors who 
had to remain in the cavern two days because 
the water became so rough outside that their 
boat could not get out. How he laughed when 
I began to show fear that we might be impris- 
oned like that! 

The next day I left Capri for a visit to 
Pompeii,—the city buried long centuries ago 
by the flowing lava of Vesuvius, the smoke of 
which we could see every day from Capri, — 
and then to Rome. My last memory of Capri 
was Nicola, waving a sorrowful good-by from 
the end of the pier as the steamer headed out 
of the little bay toward the city of Naples. 
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THEY GATHERED BIG CLUSTERS OF THE FRAGRANT LITTLE BLOSSOMS 


All that was five years ago, but you may be 
sure that I did not forget Nicola when I got 
back to my work in Boston. And Nicola did 
not forget me. I had good proof of that only a 
few weeks ago, and it came about in a very 
curious way. 

There had been an accident to a street car, 
and I was one of the little crowd that pressed 
nearer to see what had happened. As I stepped 
quickly from the sidewalk into the street I 
heard a shout of warning and the horn of an 
automobile that was almost upon me. Startled, 
I tried to leap back, but slipped as I did so. I 
should have fallen in front of the motor car 
had not some one quickly seized me by the 
arm and pulled me back toward the sidewalk. 

From the safety of the curbing I turned to 
see who had been so quick of wit and so prompt 
to act, and found myself looking into the dark 
eyes of a tall boy who was smiling in a most 
friendly fashion. 

‘*You do not know me?”’ said the boy. 

‘““Why!’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘You are not—you 
cannot be —’’ 

‘Yes, Iam Nicola,’’ he said. ‘‘I saw you 
before you stepped into the street and was 





following to speak to you. That is how I hap- 
pened to be at hand at just the right time.’’ 

It was so hard for me to realize that this 
young man, who spoke so well, was my little 
Italian friend of five years before in far-off 
Capri that I mingled my thanks and my wonder 
in much confusion. 

‘*We came to America three years ago,’’ 
went on Nicola eagerly, ‘‘and so I am an 
American now. My father and my uncle sell 
fruit and I help them when I am not in school. 
I like Boston, but if the war does not end soon 
I want to go back to Europe and be a soldier 
there. Perhaps they will let me fight for Italy, 
but I shall be fighting for America, too!’’ 

How proudly he spoke! He was almost a 
man now—the barefoot lad who had climbed 
the cliff, thousands of miles across the ocean, 
to get narcissuses for me. 

That is how I met Nicola in Capri five years 
ago and again on a Boston street a few weeks 
ago. We talked of many things on the street 
that day, and he promised to come to call on 
me. I do not mean to lose sight of him, if he 
remains in Boston, for he is of the stuff that 
makes the best kind of new Americans. 





FRIENDLY 


BY ABIGAIL BURTON 


OBBY sat alone in the big yard. On the 
B sidewalk the other boys were riding up 

and down in their coaster wagons or 
hurrying along on roller skates. All the while 
the sun shone, and the wind rushed merrily 
along with them, as if it were racing, too. It 
was a perfect play day. They shouted to Bobby 
and called him to join them. But Bobby only 
shook his head and went on with what he was 
doing. It must have been an important piece 
of work, to keep him from play. 

It was important, and difficult, too. For, you 
see, Bobby was not much acquainted with a 
needle. When it came to buttons and patches, 
mother always attended to them. But this was 
sewing that Bobby felt he must do himself; 
because Friendly, you know, was his dog. 

And where was Friendly? There stood his 
kennel under the big elm, with the hollyhocks 
nodding to one another across the top. It was 
empty, of course, for Friendly would never 
stay there asleep when Bobby was about. He 
was not in the yard, either, or he would have 
been at Bobby’s side, giving advice upon the 
sewing. There was nothing that Friendly was 





not interested in, if it concerned Bobby. Neither 
was Friendly in the house, or two bright eyes 
would have peered from the window, and Bobby 
would have heard a low whine at the keyhole, 
and then an anxious bark, in case he did not 
answer. 

It was plain that Bobby missed Friendly. 
The needle was harder to push through the 
cloth, and the thread got all tangled, as he 
tried to sew by himself. He thought how com- 
fortable it would be to have Friendly sitting 
there, admiring every stitch and ready to bark 
with approval whenever his opinion was asked. 
The border had taken a long time, but the star 
was harder still, with its points trying to twist 
themselves crooked in spite of him. Bobby kept 
at it bravely, but he wished he could tell 
Friendly the trouble he was having. Friendly 
would have put his head on one side as he 
listened, and would have looked at the star 
with its provoking points, quite as if he had 
agreed with Bobby. It was a play they had 
together, that Friendly always understood 
what Bobby was saying. 

It was not only in,making a flag that Bobby 
missed Friendly. It was all the time. If he 
slept late, there was no dog to touch his cheek 
with a funny, cold nose and give a funny, 








A MODERN SAMPLER 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 


My Great-great-great-Aunt Betsy 
A solemn sampler worked; 
Sometimes the worsted knotted, 

Sometimes the needle jerked; 


But plainly in the pattern, 
Among the scattered beads, 

“Work willingly, give lovingly,” 
The crooked message reads. 


| cannot make a sampler, 
But earnestly | knit 

A yarn sock for a soldier, 
And labor over it. 


I drop a stitch and catch it; 
I turn the heel and toe; 

| laugh to see my needles 
Go flashing to and fro. 


O Great-great-great-Aunt Betsy, 
So far away from you 

’m loving and I’m giving — 
| have a sampler, too! 





short bark, so that Bobby opened his eyes 
laughing to put his arms about the shaggy 
neck. A little dog, now, might have jumped on 
the bed, but Friendly, being an Airedale, knew 
better. At breakfast, which was lonely enough 
these mornings since father had gone, there 
was no Friendly at Bobby’s elbow, ready to 
take a bite of anything, if he were asked, but 
quite willing to wait for his food until after- 
wards, if mother thought best. Luncheon was 
not so bad, because mother and Bobby were 
used to being alone then, and they could almost 
pretend that father was down at the office as 
usual—only of course Friendly should have 
been about, waiting eagerly for his luncheon. 

But after school was the worst time. There 
was dinner, too—and going to bed. Why, since 
father had brought the puppy home, a clumsy, 
bright-eyed, wriggling, happy little Friendly 
of a fellow, and given him to Bobby for his 
very own, the two had been always together. 
Even examples were easier when a game of ball 
came afterwards. But play without Friendly 
was not a bit better than work. If you have 
ever had a dog, you can guess how long and 
all-alike the hours seemed. 

But one part of it was splendid, for Bobby 
and mother were wonderful friends. And had 
not Bobby promised when father put on his 
uniform and marched away to France that 
he would take care of mother? So they read 
father’s letters and the news of the great war, 
and took long walks, and mother played on 
the piano while Bobby sang the songs that 
father and the others were singing ‘‘ over 
there’’; and, best of all, they talked of the 
happy times when father would be home 
again. A great pride swelled Bobby’s heart 
as he looked at the star upon the service flag 
in their window and thought that father was 
fighting for him and for mother and for other 
little boys and their mothers. He intended to 
be strong and brave always, like father. 

That was why Bobby was giad that Friendly 
had gone with father—at least he meant to be 
glad. It was fine to think that Friendly was 
carrying aid to the wounded soldiers, finding 
those who were lost in shell holes, and bringing 
the Red Cross men to save them. And because 
a little boy could not go himself and fight, the 
least he could do was to give his friend. Oh, 
yes, Bobby was sure he was glad! Still, how 
very terrible that father and Friendly might 
both be killed, and might never come back! 
Bobby tried not to think of that, because mother 
said it was better not to. But often, especially 
at night, he could not help it; only he covered 
his head with the bedclothes, so as not to 
worry mother. Some way, however, mother 
seemed to know. Perhaps she was lying awake, 
too. And how good it was to have her arms 
about him! 

The star with its troublesome points was in 
place at last. Bobby held out the flag and looked 
at it. There was the red border and the white 
centre with the blue star,—all as it should be,. 
—a little crooked and twisted perhaps, but 
beautiful, anyway. The next thing was to nail 
it to a stick. That did not take long, for Bobby 
was more used to hammers than to needles. 
And when the flag was ready he nailed it into 
place. The hollyhocks made room for it as it 
floated out over the kennel. Now everyone 
should know how good and brave a dog 
Friendly was, to go away.over to France with 
the soldiers! 

‘Service! Service!’’ the flag seemed to say. 

Bobby stood and looked at it with pride 
and love and loneliness. It would have been 
quite perfect if only Friendly had been there 
under the big elm to admire it with Bobby. 














Make Big Money 
Selling Home- 
Made Rootbeer 
This Summer 


ET a bottle of Hires Household 
Extract. Add sugar and water 
and yeast, according to the simple 
directions wrapped in every pack- 
_age. In two or three 
days you will have 5 
name of the best 
ome-made rootbeer 
you ever tasted: spark- 
ling — delicious — effer- 
vescent. 





Altogether, the 5 gal- 
lons cost you less than 
a cent a glass. You 
make 500% profit. 


Hires 
HOUSEHOLD EXTRACT 


fa 
\ 


Hires Expansion *. aac 
Bottle Stoppers is the original — the 
No stringsor genuine—the kind that 


ire t t th 
hand. Kasy to everybody knows and 


on a : : 
use andkeep likes. Hires Extract is 


most any made direct from the 
used again ana Pure juices of Nature’s 
again. Willhold roots, barks, herbs and 


great pressure. 
If your grocer berries. 


cannot ‘supe’ Beware the cheaper 
direct from us. substitutes. Too often 
50c a dozen. they are made from 
harmful coal tar prod- 
ucts that are not good 
for you. 
If you cannot get Hires 
Extract at your 
SS dealer’s, order direct 








Good stores 
everywhere sell 
Hires Household Extract. ; 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
























LUNCH TIME 
FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


brings no added 
work to mother 
when 


Grape-Nuts 


is ready in the 
pantry. 
Its flavor attracts, 
its food qualities 
satisfy, and best 
of all it is sound 
healthful nour- 
ishment _ that 
builds stout bod- 
ies and clear act- 
ive brains. 














Runs on Kerosene 
Alcohol or Gas Anywhere 
A most remarkable invention. No elec- 
tricity, wires or springs. 1918 Improved 
patented Models. Runs 8 hours for a cent 
on kerosene. Quiet—Convenient. Brings 
genuine comfort and satisfaction. Ideal 
for the sick. A proved success. 4th season. 
Every home and office needs one. The 
Wonder Fan. Two Models. Three Sizes. 
Be Well. Keep Cool. Address, 
Lake Breeze Motor, 548 W. Monroe St., Chicago 











THE TOY 


N the trip that Albert, King of the Belgians, 

I made to the Congo when he was heir appar- 

ent to the throne he left behind him for the 

| most part native chiefs well satisfied with the 

{honors bestowed upon them. But there was at 
| least one exception to the rule. 

I happened to visit a village soon after the 
| prince had passed through, says a contributor to 
| the Field. The chief, a really important person, 

who held sway over several hundreds of thousands 
| of subjects, and who had always been a friend to 
| the white man, received me kindly and presented 
| me with a generous gift of foodstuff ; and so I gave 
him five hundred mitakos, the local currency, 
which consisted of brass rods about six inches 
‘long and an eighth of an inch thick, worth less 
than a penny each. Much pleased with my gift, he 
came to talk to me, and told me all about the dis- 
tinguished visitor who had lately honored his vil- 
lage by his presence. He thought very well of the 
| nephew of Bula Matari, or supreme ruler,—the 
| words literally mean “the stone-breaker,’’—and 
said that he was a nice, tall young man, not a bit 
“stuck-up,” kind, and friendly with everyone, fond 
| of a joke, and generally popular. 

Yet, while he praised him, I became aware that 
| something had gone wrong during the visit and 
| that the chief had a secret grievance. He would 
| not tell me just then what it was; but in the eve- 

ning, when we were alone and a few glasses of 
palm wine had loosened his tongue, he confided 
to me that he had been bitterly disappointed in his 
visitor’s generosity. 

“When he came here I gave him the best I had, 

a present worth three times as much as what I 
| gave you. And yet, what did he give me? Just a 
bit of brass, big enough to make ten mitakos at 
most. I did not mind that; he is my chief and is 
| entitled to tribute; but what I object to is the fuss 
;he and his people seemed to make about that 
| miserly present.” 
I asked to see the piece of brass. My host was 
| not sure that he could find it, as he had given it to 
his children to play with, but possibly they might 
still have it. After some delay it was produced: a 
| big gold medal, the most coveted decoration of 
native chiefs, but of which, as well as of the pre- 
| cious material it was made of, my poor back woods- 
| man had never heard. He told me I could keep it, 

but quite altered his mind when I explained to him 
| its importance and value. He quickly found a bit of 
| string, attached the medal to it and hung it round 
| his neck. My intelligent servant boy then produced 
| my shaving glass, and the chief admired himself 
| to his fill, observing that he seemed to have grown 
| in actual size by wearing it! 

“Aha!” he exclaimed. ‘Who is the great chief, 
| the favorite of all the sons of Bula Matari? Who is 
| the great man who is going to display the disk of 
| honor to all the neighboring chiefs till they burst 
with jealousy? The sons of slaves, let them burst! 
Let them eat the dust at the feet of the great! 
This disk! My white friend tells me he will give 
me ten thousand mitakos for it! Shall I sell it? 
Not for ten thousand times ten thousand! Call all 
the men and women to look at me!” 

The children now became anxious about their 
toy and asked their father to give it back. 

“Toy?” roared the chief. “Who said toy? Would 
you have the disk of honor to play with and defile 
it with your dirty hands, you little seamps? Hey, 
men, bring me a big stick that I may drive these 
little blasphemers out of the village! Be quick!” 

But before he could put his threat into execution 
the pickaninnies had scattered out of sight like a 
flock of frightened birds! 
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CHINESE EGGS FOR UNITED 
STATES MARKETS 
Ke by the ton, dried, frozen and powdered, 


are imported yearly into the United States, 

says Asia, principally from China. Last year 
the imports of egg products amounted to ten mil- 
lion pounds, at an average value of fifteen cents a 
pound. Until the present time, hotels, confectioners 
and bakers have been the chief consumers, but 
the housewife is likely to turn to Chinese eggs if 
the price of the native product goes much higher. 
Last winter eggs brought as high as ninety cents 
a dozen in New York. In China they are delivered 
at the doors of the large egg-products plants in 
Shanghai and Hankow at about four dollars and 
fifty cents a thousand, and in summer the price 
drops to about forty cents for twelve dozen. 

The big egg plants in China are model factories. 
As the workers arrive in the morning they dress 
in freshly sterilized clothing furnished by the fac- 
tory, and after having their hands manicured are 
allowed to proceed to the workrooms. There they 
examine and classify the eggs, and separate all 
the cracked ones from those that are in perfect 
condition. Other workers then candle the eggs, 


hundred an hour. 

After the candling, the fresh eggs with unbroken 
shells go to the breaking room, which in point of 
sanitary appliances, it is said, scarcely is surpassed 
by the operating room of a modern hospital. The 
factory in Shanghai employs one hundred girls, 
each of whom is expected to break and separate 
from fifteen hundred to two thousand eggs each 
day of twelve hours. After being broken, the eggs 
are dried and packed. The process for freezing is 
much the same as for drying. 


a 
PRECOCIOUS MACAULAY 


| to show that he had a remarkable memory and a 
strong inclination to literature. 


are especially amusing. One afternoon, when the 

| little fellow, then four years old, was visiting, a 
servant spilled some hot coffee on his legs. Soon 

| afterwards the hostess asked how he was feeling. 

| “Thank you, madam, the pain has abated,” he 
replied. 

At the same period of his infancy he had a little 
plot of ground of his own, marked by a row of 
oyster shells. One day a maid threw the shells 

| away as rubbish. He went straight to the drawing- 

| room, where his mother was entertaining some 

| visitors, walked into the cirele, and said very sol- 
emnly: 

“Cursed be Sally! For is it not written, ‘Cursed 

| be he that removeth his neighbor’s landmark’ ?” 





interesting these days. 


Sturdy in construction, attractive in finish and 
easy to operate, the V-P Junior is a camera any 
boy or girl would be proud to own. 


AIS CO 


CAMERAS & SPEEDEX FILM 


BOYS! 
Never Miss a Good Picture 


A trusty pocket companion is the Ansco V-P 
Junior—a compact, little camera that will take 
clear, sharp, 2% x 3% inch pictures of parades 
and other war-time events that make life so 



















































ANSCO V-P JUNIOR 
Equipped with single achromatic lens, $9.00; 
with rapid rectilinear lens, $10.50. The 
Ilex Marvel shutter gives speeds up to 1/100 
second. Other Ansco Cameras, $2.75 up. 






‘A Free Picture 
for Your Room 


For your name and address, 
we will send you absolutely 
free a dandy 5x 7 enlarge- 
ment “The Old Swim- 
ming Hole.” First come, 
first served; so get your 
request in early. 


ANSCO COMPANY 
Binghamton, NewYork 











passing them in front of lamps at the rate of five | 





HEN Macaulay, the English historian and | 
statesman, was a very small child, says a | 


writer in the New York Tribune, he began | 


Among the tales of his childhood are two that | 
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Why the Dayton Sprocket 
is Hobbed 


THE DAYTON sprocket is hobbed, instead 
of stamped. It is also recessed. These are only 
details, but it is attention to many such details 
that makes the Dayton. 


Dayton Bicycles 
have flush rear-fork ends. There is extra wheel- 
clearance in the rearfork. DayToncups and cones 
are carbonized, then case-hardened in cyanide. 
The man who takes the DayTon frame out of its bath of boiling 
lye, wears gloves,so that the frame will have no finger-prints or 
Attention to details! We even 


grease under its many coats. 
nickel-plate the chain. 


save time with a bicycle. 
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WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
Gives all DAYTON details and tells how to make money and 


Cycle Dept. 
The Davis Sewinc Macuine Co. 


























DAYTON FEATURES— 
All parts tested after each oper- 
ation. 2-point Bearings, front and 
rear. One-piece drop- forged 
crank. Backed by 23 years of suc- 
cessful bicycle manufacturing. 
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NATURE & SCIENCE | 
ORS 


VOLCANO HOME. — Bogoslof Volcano in 

Bering Sea rose from the waters in 1796, and | 
since then has changed its height and form many | 
times. In spite of frequent eruptions and the pres- | 
ence of constant clouds of steam and sulphurous | 
vapors great numbers of sea birds make their | 
nests on the island, often so close to the volcanic | 
areas that their eggs are warmed as much by the 
heat from the rocks as from the sitting birds. In 
1891 Mr. Charles H. Townsend of the New York 
Zodlogical Society made a number of remarkable 
photographs of bird life on Bogoslof, which have 
just been reproduced in the Zodélogical Society 
Bulletin. The guillemot predominates, perhaps 
because it makes no nest and lays its large single 
egg on any ledge that is wide enough to hold it, so 
that the egg comes in direct contact with the rock. 
The scarcity of nest-building birds may also be 
explained by the total lack of nest-making mate- 
rials such as grasses and dry seaweeds, for Bogos- 
lof has neither land nor sea vegetation. There are 
myriads of guillemots on Bogoslof Island. They 
cover the adjacent waters everywhere and fly off- 
shore in bands so great that the island seems con- 
stantly to be encircled by a wide belt of swiftly 
moving birds. They meet the approaching ship 
when it is still miles away from the island, and 
are so numerous in the water that they scarcely 
keep clear of the oars of the landing boats. The 
guillemot is a staple in the food supply of the 
Aleutian and Pribilof natives. The thick, meaty 


H t b il 
breasts are wholesome and of a flavor that soon e 
becomes palatable. As the supply of birds is so 
large, it could be drawn upon for war-time food in 
case of necessity. It should take but a short time 


to load a refrigerator ship with guillemots at 












The famous Winchester 


Bogoslof. pr Sharpshooter Medal 

UR LARGEST TURTLES.—The aquarium of , ‘ P 

the New York Zodlogical Society has recently Winchester Marksman or Sharpshooter Medal, or make a plain backstop as suggested above, which should 
received from Louisiana three specimens of the ; H j be not less than 4 feet square. 
alligator snapping turtle (Macrochelys lacertina), even the membership button, . always . high fe q ; . . 
shown in the accompanying illustration from the honor—but now that everyone’s thoughts are The best target to shoot at is the official bull’s-eye 
Zoslogical Society Bulletin. The largest weighs} centered on military affairs these badges of soldierliness 


101% pounds, A very large mounted snapper of : rps i target used in the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps Medal 
this species from Memphis, Tennessee, that died are even more to be covete 'y patriotic ys. Contest. 


This contest, by the way, is one that you won’t 
in the aquarium some years ago, weighed 106 


Where to shoot—is that the problem that has kept Went fo any Om of. It is en weeny registered membe , 
bes you from joining the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps and of the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps. Any boy or girl 
a your dad from getting you a rifle? If so, tell him that it’s not over 18 1s eligible. The prizes are the famous 

easy to rig up a rifle range of your own, where shooting Winchester Sharpshooter Medal for first-grade score and 
can be made safe. A few practical hints is all you need. the Marksman Medal for second-grade score. 


The right backstop to use The right rifle to use 


It doesn’t make any difference what kind of model you buy, 





The most important thing is to select a backstop that but it must be .22 caliber Winchester. It doesn’t make any 
will catch and hold the bullets. Every shot must be safe. _ difference in your shooting whether you get a low-priced single- 
GIANT SNAPPING TURTLES ; : ’ 3 shot rifle or a fine repeater. The accuracy of a Winchester is in 


_ The side of a hill (as in the picture) makes the the barrel, and the same quality of steel and the same care in 
pounds. Its total length was four and one half feet, best backstop for a range. Dig it out square and face boring goes into all. 
and the length of carapace, twenty-three inches. = 4 . ee . , , 
These large and vicious turtles inhabit the lower it with light boards to hold your paper targets. If Don’t delay any longer in joining the Winchester Junior Rifle - 


Mississippi and rivers of the Gulf States. They are there’s no hill available, you can build a backstop in Corps and in rigging up that range. There is a Winchester Junior 
the largest of the fresh-water turtles, except possi- 


, : : . Rifle Corps Headquarters in your town. Go to the store, register 
bly the Podocnemis expansa of the Amazon River. your yard. A large packing case filled with sand or . P f q bershi y dg h Tinches _ “ 

: ' . your name for membership and get the Winchester Junior Rifle 
The greatest a ge oe See oe lacer-' earth will be safe ; but any backstop should be at least Corps button which your membership entitles you to wear. It costs 
tina is 140 pounds. It is used as food and often sold | . ‘ 7 ‘ “er 7 ' ; / x he 
in Southern markets. The powerful jaws can break | 4 feet high and 4 feet wide. you nothing to join. Your local representative will also supply you 
a stick the size of an ordinary broom handle. If your cellar or basement will give vou a clear rance with a free copy of the W. J. R. C. handbook. 

a i 50 ; + Js wilt eeake-o fe th a asia il 7 If you cannot get all the particulars there, write direct to the 
UE ONLY FLYING MAMMAL~Owecltie| Co magne _— hs snooung al the —_ Winchester Junior Rifle Corps, National Headquarters, 
weirdest of creatures and the only mammal in year round, and in a inds of weather. Here you can 275 Winchester Avenue, New Haven, Conn., Div. 1474. 


existence that can fly is the bat. An expedition of 
the American Museum of Natural History, which 
spent five years in Central Africa, has just brought 
home to New York about eight hundred specimens 
of bats, of nearly seventy different species, many 
of which are newly discovered forms. Among the 
most interesting in the collection is the largest 
African bat, the hammerhead, a fruit-eating ani- 
mal that measures ten inches in body length and 
has a wing spread of three feet. According to an 
article in the American Museum Journal on the 
bats of the Belgian Congo, the hammerhead is the 
strangest of all the bats, and the males, in one 
respect at least, are absolutely unique, not only 
among mammals but among all vertebrates: the 


larynx of adult males is almost completely ossified 

and so tremendously enlarged that it fills two 

thirds of the entire body cavity, and crowds the ‘ 
heart and the lungs back toward the pelvic region. : 


The vocal cords are also greatly broadened, and oe 

there is an air sac on either side of the neck that World Standard Guns and Ammunition 
can be inflated at will, as in certain frogs. In con- 
sequence, when the old males are in full assembly 
their chorus resembles a concert by a great gather- 
ing of American wood frogs, enormously magnified 
and traisported to the tree tops. The natives say 






MODEL .06. Take-down Repeating .22 caliber rifle, 20-inch 
round barrel. Shoots three sizes of ammunition. The most 
popular .22 caliber repeater ever placed on the market 









Take-down .22 caliber single shot rifle. A low-priced 
hammerless, light-weight gun made in two sizes 









































that the males have to croak from sunset to sun- | — TS | 4 
rise for the pleasure of the females. Whatever may R ] H ] 2 idery agen $1 — : qd Don t Wear 
be the cause of their rapidly reiterated ‘“Spwok” | = ea e€ p : 
or “kwok,” they aré completely fearless or dull of | — a = | new Ranger Motorbike com: ' T 
hearing while they are croaking. They do not | — for Tired Feet =| blciely equipped with efecrc ent tg ee a russ 
mind even the report of a gun or the flash of a | coaster-brake, mud guards and ie. : B oo h 
lamp, although at other times they are extremely | _ A busy day and on your feet most of the Styleg, colors and sizes in the far ? . rooks Appliance, the 
wary. No other creature comes so near to fulfilling . i . . os : ine. of Meveles i ; ; modern scientific invention, 
the old Latin description, vox, et preeterea nihil— time—a long, tiresome trip or a hike in the on vali the wonderful new discovery 
voice and nothing else. In the lowter monkey country—new shoes to break in—all these and30 DAYS TRIAL, Sendfor big 2 that relieves rupture. will be 

= y, . : talog and particulars of our f® sent on trial. No obnoxious " 
famous for its far-sounding cries, the hyoid only is poses «8 ane a a and rest them by | | Sagem on marvelous WE springs or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 
transformed into a resonating apparatus, butinthe | — applying a few drops o | Horns, Wi oad EY ks ? . 
nales of this species of bat everything seems to a ___ Ee TIRES Stn ape Herne. and ‘parts ie iS Aen & Brooks Rupture Appliance 
ve designed to produce continuity of noise rather A Db b a = clea—at halt —f- eh BATS Ee Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
than a loud, reverberating sound. In their manner | © S '@) r | a = si exactly “a you need. Do not A AY: draws the broken parts together as you would 
of feeding, the bats are equally interesting. Their THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT — | getour prices, terms and the big A E's a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
relatively large teeth merely lacerate the outside | _ : vases camanne M EA CYCLE COMPANY \& | eae. Sent on Seite prove it. Protected by 
of fruits. The hardened rufties on the nose prob- Or, if you are very tired and your feet © Dept. M-50 CHICAG pat Ry nag et ae ro my 
ably are used in the manner of a pig’s snout, to burn, ache or swell, soak them in a solution . ce 
loosen the pulp inside the fruit. The tongue, in- of Absorbine, Jr., and water. Relief will be C. E. BROOKS, 470) State St., Marshall, Mich. 


stead of becoming slender when it is stretched out, 
assumes the form of a spoon. A triangular, rasplike “a. 7 ‘ 
set of papillze, conveniently placed near a tip, You will like the “feel of this clean, fra- 
helps to gather the pulp and the juices. The whole grant and antiseptic liniment. It penetrates — | 
face in front of the orbits is loose, and in its upper quickly, leaves no greasy residue __ | 
parts the channels reach as far back as the ear. and is intensely refreshing. Only | 
juthies tp aqusten ont an pais of teehee tee + oa ee ee 
oesophagus is so narrow that only juices can pass. work, as Absorbine, Jr.. is highly 

; That fact offers an explanation for the great concentrated. 
ey patches of fresh pulp often found together with Keep a bottle handy at home, at » | 
the remnants of spoiled fruits underneath the office, or in your grip when : 
boughs that appear to be used as the habitual 
dining halls of hammerhead bats. The bats are 
found alone or in small flocks, rarely to the number 
of more than thirty, and are most frequently seen 
shortly after sunset, as they leisurely flap their 
Way across the rivers or open expanses of water. 
They are especially fond of guavas, mangoes and 
soursops, and boldly take ripe bananas even from 
_ underneath the roofs of the natives’ houses. 








poompt and lading, x) e 
ere earn Auto Rely On Cuticura 
sicieeee | |For Skin Troubles 


RAHE’S AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL All druggists ; Soap 35, a gs Talcum 2. 
2097 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. Sample each free of “Cuticura, Dept B, Boston. 























$1.25 a bottle at most 
druggists or postpaid. 
Send 10c for Liberal Trial Bottle or 


procure a regular size bottle from your © 
druggist today. 


W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F. 
359 Temple St., Sete ne 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post fice, Boston, 

ass., a8 second-class matter. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 
date after the address on the next issue of your 
paper. which shows when the subscription expires, 
will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








DIPHTHERITIC PARALYSIS 


NE of the characteristic symptoms, or 
rather sequels, of diphtheria is a more 
or less extensive paralysis. It usually 
comes on after the casting off of the 
membrane in the throat, — sometimes 
not until several weeks after,—but it 

may appear during the attack, the gravity of 
which it greatly increases. It is probably the 
result of a neuritis, or inflammation of certain 
nerves, brought on by the action of the diphtheria 
toxin. 

Diphtheritic paralysis usually manifests itself in 
the throat muscles, which lose their tone and fail 
to act during the process of swallowing, so that the 
fluids run forward through the nose instead of 
downward into the gullet. At the same time the 
speech becomes nasal. Frequently the paralysis 
affects the eye muscles ; the patient loses the power 
of focusing, with the result that the objects at 
which he looks appear blurred. Ordinarily, the 
muscles of the throat and eyes are the only ones 
affected, but in the more severe cases the paral- 
ysis extends to the muscles of respiration and to 
those of the extremities. In rare cases the sufferer 
is so completely paralyzed as to be entirely help- 
less. 

The most serious cases are those in which the 
paralysis attacks the chest muscles, which are 
concerned in the respiratory movemenis, or in 
which the great nerve—the vagus—that carries im- 
pulses and gives tone to the heart and the stomach 
becomes involved. Very often there is more or less 
pain in the affected parts because of the accom- 
panying neuritis; sometimes there is loss of sen- 
sation in the hands and the feet. When the chest 
muscles are paralyzed the breathing becomes 
difficult; it is then carried on chiefly by the dia- 
phragm, and is made somewhat easier if the patient 
grasps the head of the bed with his hands. When 
the paralysis involves the heart and stomach nerve 
the patient suffers greatly from vomiting of food, 
and the heart symptoms— weakness and irregu- 
larity of pulse—are pronounced. That is the most 
dangerous of all forms of diphtheritic paralysis, 
for the heart is seriously weakened, and the least 
exertion of the patient, even turning in bed, may 
cause it to stop. 

In most cases, especially when the disease at- 
tacks the palate muscles or those of the eyes 
alone, perfect recovery takes place in a month or 
two; but when the paralysis has extended to the 
extremities it persists much longer, and may never 
entirely disappear. The treatment should be of a 
tonic character with a nutritious diet that contains 
an abundance of fat, especially butter and cream. 
When the muscles of the body and the limbs are 
affected, massage is useful, and in most cases, 
after the acute symptoms have subsided, elec- 
tricity properly applied is of great service. 
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COUSIN CAROLINE’S “STRING” 


ILDA’S room was on the third floor, but 
Kitty Travers began chattering the 
moment Sarah, the maid, opened the 
door to her. By the time she reached 
the second-story hall her remarks be- 
came audible in Hilda’s room. 

“It’s winter—did you know it? I almost froze 
my nose coming down Park Street. I don’t believe 
there’s ever going to be a summer again—not ever. 
I — Hilda Freer, what roses! And with the ther- 
mometer five below! Aren’t you the luckiest girl!” 

“Cousin Caroline Granger brought them over 
yesterday. They are glorious, aren’t they?” 

But there was no deceiving Kitty. She jerked 
her small and “almost frozen” nose from the heart 
of one of the roses, where she had buried it ecstat- 
ically. 

“Will you tell me, Hilda, what in the world is 
the matter with those roses?’”’ 

“T thought I wasn’t letting you even suspect,” 
said Hilda, ruefully. “Somehow you always see 
through people, Kit! Well, then, there isn’t a thing 
the matter with the roses—as if there could be 
possibly! The matter is with the string they were 
tied with. In other words, Cousin Caroline informed 
me that they would keep two weeks in this weather, 
and I couldn’t keep roses for two weeks to save 
my life—not if I cut their stems every hour and 
changed the water six times a day. But Cousin 
Caroline is going to count the very minutes that I 
keep them fresh, and charge the loss to my care- 
lessness. It is Cousin Caroline’s way. Last winter 
she gave me a pair of gloves that she declared 
would wear one year for best and a second year 
for every day. I cherished those gloves as the 
apple of my eye; I put them on with bated breath; 
I gave them first aid at the slightest suspicion of 
a rip; yet the wretched things went back on me in 
eight months—and Cousin Caroline found it out. 
If only Cousin Caroline realized that there is a 
difference in the circumstances and wearing qual- 
ities! Well, at least, I shall not have to watch 
those roses two years.” 

Kitty’s blue eyes danced. 

“Hilda,” she declared, “I’ve brought you a birth- 
day gift. I couldn’t quite finish it yesterday. It is 
warranted to last for six months, with careful 





























treatment such as I know you will give it,’ and 
she solemnly placed a box in Hilda’s lap. 

It was a heavy box filled with delicious war 
candies. 

“Kitty, you wretch!” Hilda cried. “You really 
did frighten me for half a minute. But, O Kitty, if 
ever I tie a string to anything I give anybody —”’ 

“May you be haunted by Cousin Caroline’s 
ghost!’ Kitty finished, helping herself to one of 
her own candies. 
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CUTHBERT 


WM Tint an anti-aircraft gun is “Archibald,” or, 
in familiar diminutive, “‘Archie,” is one of 
the minor mysteries of the great war. A 

kindred puzzle is how and why every Chinese 
coolie has become “Cuthbert’’; but so it is. Many 
thousand coolies, provided by the Chinese labor 
companies, are at work behind the lines in France 
and are rendering admirable service. 

Physically, they are of a far finer type of Chinese 
than we commonly encounter in America: lithe, 
quick, supple and tall—often well over six feet— 
and enormously strong. They are splendid work- 
ers; in loading a train with heavy army blankets 
done up in sausage rolls, they easily did one 
hundred and twenty to every ninety achieved by 
European workers, and at high pressure ran the 
count to one hundred and fifty. They are not fight- 
ing men, and their contract requires that they 
shall be employed only at a stipulated distance 
behind the battle line; but they are courageous 
and treat with indifference the occasional enemy 
shells that come their way. They are gay and 
good-natured, cheerful under any discomfort, and 
extremely fond of music. They sing as they work 
—strange Eastern songs, often discordant to West- 
ern ears—and have appointed song leaders. To 
the rhythm of these songs they set their labor, and 
carry it forward with a swing, much as our old- 
time sailors were wont to do under the head of a 
deep-voiced chantey man. 

One such song leader, nicknamed Tommy, says 
an English correspondent, is one of the cheer- 
iest and ugliest men imaginable. ‘‘The other day 
he tumbled off a roof on to a pile of timber. We 
thought he must be killed, but he wasn’t, although 
the tears were running down his cheeks when we 
picked him up. A passing doctor looked him over 
ami reported, ‘No bones broken, but very badly 
wrenched and bruised.’ When the verdict was 
translated to Tommy, he smiled and said: 

““*Me restee two day, then me workee.’ 

“4t took much longer than that, but the spirit 
was ready earlier than the flesh.” 

“Cuthbert’’ has two other marked tastes besides 
music: dress and—like most Orientals—gaming. 
On his off days he becomes elaborate in his attire 
and employs a whole battery of toilet accessories 
in getting himself up. Singing is popular as a rec- 
reation as well as an accompaniment to toil, but 
he is also immensely fond of phonographs. Some- 
times they render classics, sometimes the records 
are Chinese; and the frequent transition from 
nerve-trying sounds to the voice of some great 
prima donna is startling indeed. 

During one such period of enjoyment a group of 
Chinese, dressed in their best, were playing fan-tan 
and listening to a favorite record when an inoppor- 
tune shell abruptly dispersed the party, scattering 
the men in all directions, wounding several and 
tossing the phonograph, uninjured, to the top of a 
steep bank. An officer who ran up was reassured 
by a smiling coolie, stripped of everything except 
a shoe and a few rags by the explosion, and clasp- 
ing a wounded hand. 

“All lite!” said “Cuthbert” cheerily. ‘Clo’ gone, 
cashee gone, li’l’ finger gone—nem min’. Gottee 
moosic. All lite!” 6 


DEMIGODS OF THE AIR 


HE ordeals that the “chasing pilots” attached 

to the aviation corps of the British forces at 

the front have to undergo before they are 
considered as proficient in their perilous work 
are sufficiently trying to test the nerve of the 
bravest flyer. As an army correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger puts it, the candidate 
who passes the required course of aérial gymnas- 
tics must either be all nerve or possess no nerves 
at all. 

At this school, he says, you will see an aéroplane, 
thousands of feet aloft, suddenly fling its nose up 
and begin to climb vertically, as if the pilot in- 
tended to loop the loop. Suddenly it pauses, and 
remains for perhaps a full minute poised perpen- 
dicularly on its tail. Then, with the engine switched 
off, it falls helplessly, tail first, spinning giddily 
round and round in a way that resembles the 
helpless flutter of a falling leaf. Then suddenly 
the engine roars again, the twisting, fluttering, 
dead thing becomes instinct with life, rights itself 
majestically on flashing pinions, swoops down in 
swift and headlong course, mounts the wind and 
soars up and up, as light and graceful as any bird. 

Other nerve-shattering things they do, these 
soaring young demigods of the air—feats that 
seem nothing short of miraculous to the earth- 
bound ones whe stand gazing upward in awe. 
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A CONSIDERABLE AMOUNT 


. CERTAIN little village in the West stands 
A some distance from the nearest good supply 
of pure water, and Patrick is the man who 
transports barrels of drinking water to the homes 
of the village. 

One day, says the Chicago Herald, as Patrick 
halted at the top of the river bank, a man famous 
for his inquisitive mind stopped and asked: 

‘**How long have you hauled water for the village, 
my good man?” 

“Tin years, sor.” 

“Ah, how many loads do you take in a day?” 

“From tin to fifteen, sor.” 

“Ah, yes! Now I have a problem for you. How 
much water at this rate have you hauled in all?” 

The driver of the water cart jerked his thumb 
backward toward the river and replied: 

“All the water yez don’t see there now, sor.” 
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KNOWLEDGE GAINED BY 
EXPERIENCE 


YOUNG ensign, acting as school-teacher on 
A the battleship Texas, says the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, asked the question, “What 
are the two principal parts of a sentence?’ He 
expected, of course, to get the answer, ‘Subject 
and predicate.” 
The old “salt’’ who was called on scratched his 
head in perplexity and at last replied, ‘Solitary 
confinement and bread and water.” 
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The Milk Dish 
Without War -Time Bread 


War-time bread and crackers spoil the milk dish, 
as you know. 


Use Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs—thin, crisp, toasted 
bubbles of steam-exploded grain. 


They are four times as porous as even peace-time 
bread. And they taste like nut confections. 


Why We Puff Them 


Don’t think of Puffed Grains as mere fascinating 
tidbits. They are grains in which every food cell has 
been steam-exploded, for easy and complete digestion. 


They get an hour of fearful heat, then they are 
shot from guns. So they are not half-cooked grain 
foods. Every atom feeds. 


They are all-hour foods in summer. Mix them 
with your morning berries. Serve with cream and 
sugar—float in every bowl of milk. Use like nut- 
meats on ice cream. Let children eat like peanuts— 
doused with butter—when at play. 





Puffed Corn 
Rice Puffs 
All Bubbled Grains 


Each 15c— Except in Far West 


Puffed 
Wheat 











Crisp, toasted, flaky bubbles 
to float in milk. 





Puffed Grains are the premier summer food joys. 
Let children revel in them. 


Keep all three kinds on hand. 


(1949) 

















